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Before and Behind the Curtain. 


A DRAMA OF A LIFE-TIME. 
BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRST TABLEAU. LOVE. 


Tne sun had set upon a lovely summer even- 
ing, and the glowing twilight that lingered in the 
pathway of the departed luminary was more 
grateful than the light of day, for with the ap- 
proach of night sprang up a cool and gentle 
breeze that dimpled the broad bosom of the Con- 
necticut, and pleasantly stirred the light leaves of 
the trees that here and there gemmed a wide and 
undulating landscape. A young moon, too, had 
risen in the east, and growing brighter as it 
wheeled up from the horizon, began to touch the 
tree-tops with tender light, and to tip with silver 
the ripples of the murmuring stream. The air 
was perfumed with the delicious fragrance of 
new-mown hay ; the lowing herds had long since 
been sheltered for the night, and, save the hum 
of insects, and the bark of a watch-dog, mellow- 
ed by distance, all was silent in the broad lux- 
uriant valley. And in that quiet nook to which 
we have introduced our readers, there was but a 
solitary human habitation in view, a low, ram- 
bling farmhouse, embosomed in trees, and so worn 
and weather-beaten, so harmonizing in hne with 
surrounding objects, that it seemed to have 
grown there, like the rocks and immemorial 
trees, ruther than have resulted fibm skill and 
labor. ; . 

But time rolled on; to the faint light of the 
moon was added that of the twinkling stars, that 
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love her and she loves you. You'll be true to 

her, and she’s as true as stecl. She has the face 

and the heart ofan antzel. Né man hat heart 

in his bosom could think of wronging her.” 
“And who thinks of wronging her? 


“O, nobody. But accordin’ to my idee, these 





peeped out softly one by one from the loophol 
of the sky, and the silence of the scene became 
deeper and more universal. 

Under the shadow of a clump of stunted oaks 
and evergreens, that grew by the side of a deep, 
winding country lane that led past the house we 
have noticed, two persons sat engaged in whis- 
pered conversation. One of them was a striking- 
ly handsome young man, with dark eyes and 
hair, fashionably attired; the other, a coarse- 
featured, not ill-looking man, dressed in a ser- 
viceable suit of gray. 

“ You saw her then, Bronson, and succeeded 
in putting the letter into her hands, unobserved ?” 
asked the young gentleman. 

“Yes; Mr. Wilton.” 

“And was that all ?”” 

“No; she made me wait for an answer.” 

“ She read the letter then in your presence ?” 

“She didn’t do anything else.” 

“And how did she look—did you watch her as 
she read it!” 

“Like a cat watching a mouse. She looked 
white and red first—then red and white; and 
her hand shook as she held the paper—and when 
she finished, she turned her head aside, and I 
could hear her sobbing as if her heart would 
break.” 


“Confusion! That augurs ill for my suc- 


cess.” 

“Hold on, squire. Arter a spell, the poor 
thing wiped her eyes, and turned round to me 
with asmile, that went agin my grain, squire, 
now I tell you—and sez she—‘I can’t write—I 
can’t hold a pen.’’ 

“So then, you came back empty-handed !” 
cried the young man, angrily. 

“ Yes, squire—empty-handed.” 

“ After all my arrangements—after all my 
agony—after all my protestations. Agnes Stan- 
ley! you shall pay dearly for this.” 

“Hold on, squire; you're always travellin’ 
too fast for my gait—and I aint a slow one.” 

“What do you mean by that, booby ?”” 


“The booby, squire,” said Bronson, drawing 
himself up with an air of dignity, “is not such a 
dunderhead that he can’t be trusted with a mes- 


e, L reckon.” 





“ Well, sir, why could you not say so at once ?” | 


“’Cause you kept ketchin’ me up so short 


—never give a feller time to make out his 
words, or collect his idees. 
sage by me.” 
“ What did she say ?” asked Wilton, eagerly. 
«* Tell him,’ ” said the 


he will be by the garden rate, beneath the shadow 


messenger, “ ‘that if 


ot the lilacs, at half-past nine, and’make the usual 





signal, I will join him.’” 

“Good!” said the young man, rubbing his 
hands. “ Dear girl!” 

“ Poor creetur !”’ said Bronson. 

“ What do you mean by that remark ?"” asked 








the voung man, fiercely. “ Do you presume to 


a 





criticise my actio 


“[! not at all!” replied Bronson. “ You 


here eloy are not exactly accordin’ to Gun- 
ter. Think how the old folks will miss their 
darlin’, their only child. It’s bad enough to give 
away a darter in marriage—but to have her 
stolen.” 

“Stolen! that’s an unlucky word for you to 
use, Mike Bronson,” said Wilton, with marked 
emphasis. 

“You have me there, squire, I allow,” said 
the man, thus addressed, hanging his head. 
“And if it hadn’t been for that unlucky scrape of 
mine, you wouldn’t have had me here. But as it 
is, you've bought me, and paid for me, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

“No, sir, there is not an end of it,” said 
Wilton, haughtily. ‘“ When I saved you from 
prison, to which you would have gone for theft 
but for me, and took you into my service, there 
was an understanding that you should do my 
bidding without a word of comment. Whereas, 
on more than one occasion, you have exhibited a 
rebellious spirit, and have seemed desirous of 
erecting yourself into my censor. Now, sir, I 
brook interference with my plans from no man 
living, least of all from my inferiors. This once 
for all. With regard to this affair, though I scorn 
to stoop to a justification of my acts, yet it hu- 
mors me to let you know something of my posi- 
tion. You know that the parents of this girl 
have forbidden me the house—that it would be 


’ 





The gal sent a mes- | 


As well seek to 
Agnes loves me and I 


impossible to bend my father. 
| 


; move yonder mountain. 
| love her. Now, perhaps, a canting preacher of 
| ethics would tell me, that we ought to wait—to 

see what time would bring forth! Wait? the 
golden hours of youth are gliding by—the wine 
sparkles to the goblet’s brim—soon the night of 


I tell you, no man has the right to interfere be- 
| tween two young hearts whose every pulsation is 


in unison. Now, sir, do you understand me : 


i 
| 
| 
| 
life will come ; the wine of life be evaporated. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“TI reckon Ihave your idee of the matter,” 
| Mike answered, adding to himself, “in long metre, 
“and I have my own notions about it, too.” 
“The moon rides high,” said Wilton, rising 
to his feet. 


“It must be about time.’ 
“T reckon it is, squire.” 

“ The carryall and horses are out of sight in 
the hollow ?”’ 

“All right, squire.” 

“And the relays along the road ?” 

“There wont be no stoppages.” 

“Then go and sce to the horses. Keep them 
quiet, and be ready to start the moment I rejoin 
you. 

With these words, the young man leaped light- 


ly over the stone wall that bordered the roa 





and keeping in the shadow of the hedge, stealthily 
When he 


the lilac grove the line of which was onlv inter- 


approached the farmhouse reached 


ed by the rustic gate of the farmhouse, he 





halted, and a watch-dog immediat 
growl preparatory to g 


log’s name, uttered in a low v 





uelled this demonstration and 


pt, = 
AGNES STANLEY DISCOVERING mm? ,UINS OF THE 








furious ba kit g. The 
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chain ceased. After wait 
Wilton, whose ppreuka © 
. J 
pred nha fa aia AY, 

paleatesl he 2 a alee 
perched in the eas is , immediately an- 
swered. But an ear that could not be deceived 
had heard love’s signal, and presently a light 
form, clad in a summer dress, to which a shawl 
and bonnet had been added, glided noiseless as a 
shadow through the garden gate, and the next 
moment the wearer was folded in the arms of her 
lover. 

“ My darling Frank !” 

“My dearest Agnes! But why these tears, 
love? Do youregret the step you have taken ?” 

“O, dear, dear Frank, let me go back before 
it is toolate. Let us wait for better times. You 
will not forget your poor Agnes—and your let- 
ters will keep a light heart in her bosom, till our 
parents learn to look upon our love with kinder 
eyes.” 

“You speak calmly—coldly even, Agnes,” 
“ Tf you loved me, as I love you, 


“a moment, Frank 
rat a sman had ren- 







, 
ery 
. 





said her lover. 
every day of absence would be a day of torture. 
Your eye would dim—your cheek grow pale un- 
der it. And how long, if we waited the pleas- 
ure of graybeards should we be kept asunder? 
They have forgotten what love is—to themit is a 
foolish dream. Possibly when your tresses were 
threaded with silver and mine were iron-gray, 
when our hearts were cold and worn-out, they 
might consent to our union. I have not the 
patience to await this term tae 

Agnes Stanley sighed heavily. 

“ Heaven forgive you,” she said, “ for doubt- 
As- 
sured of your love I could wait for years, till you 


ing my love. A womuan’s love is her life. 


claimed my hand.” 


FARMHOUSE. 





“And you came here to tell me this?” said | 


Wilton, bitterly. 

“T came here to tell you that I was ready to 
obey you—to follow you to the ends of the earth, 
if you willed it.” 

And a little trembling hand was laid in his. 
Wilton pressed it first to his heart and then to 
his lips. Winding his arm around the waist of 
the pretty trembler, he gently led her away from 
the garden-gate. But she turned back with tear- 
ful eyes. 

“ Farewell, dearly-beloved home,” 
“Farewell, dear parents—unkind only in one 


Fare- 


Good-by, 





she said. 
thing—but tenderest and best of friends. 
well, sweet roses, reared by my care. 
old Carlo—old friend and protector. Good-hy— 
good-by all—perhaps forever.” 

Wilton thought only of his prize—he hurried 
her away, down the lane, till he reac hed the hol- 
low where Bronson stood by the head of a pair of 


to a 





stout roadsters har carryall. The 





young man handed in his charming companion, 
and seated himself beside her. Bronson bounded 


to his seat and gave the horses the rein. A 








away—thev fled throug quiet night, thre 


it in the open country—through 





rivers of moon 
} 





dark dells shaded by pine-trees, over sounding 
bridges thrown across brawling streams, along 

Dal ww 
stony roads where the horses’ shoe dashed fir 


from the flints. 
And 1 


along 


last, white houses began to gleam 





_then they clustered thick 


and finally the carriage rolled along the street of 
a village, and up tothe door of a large inn. 
Though the hour was now late, there were lights 
in the office and ~ in the stable. It was evi- 
fontrthat they. were expected guests. As Wil- 
landlord, who ushered them ar*aineeingd by the 
lor. Two gentlemen, one of them an elderly 
man dressed in black, rose to receive them, and 
greeted them cordially. One of them Wilton 
introduced to his companion as the Rev. Mr. 
Hopkins. He then hurriedly explained that 
their marriage was to take place then and there. 
Bronson had been summoned as a witness, and 
the betrothed pair were made one. Wilton press- 
ed aheavy fee upon the clergyman, who with his 
friend retired. 

The next day the journey was renewed with 
less precipitation than on the preceding evening, 
and was continued until the newly-married pair 
reached the city of New York, the place of their 
future residence. When youth and beauty unite, 
even if a parental blessing is denied them, who 
does not picture for them a_ brilliant—an un- 
clouded future?’ Who would lift the dark cur- 
tain of futurity, and disclose the shadows of that 
coming life? Not yet—not yet, must that mys- 
terious veil be lifted. 





CHAPTER IL. 
FRANK WILTON’S DEALINGS WITH BRONSON. 
Swirt as the lightning’s flash to some—at a 
The 
shadow on the dial of youth and heaith swiftly 


snail’s pace to others, the years go by. 


makes the circuit: to hope deferred an eternity 

lies in its circuit. Yet the wheel turns. Eightcen 
bed . . . . 

months have gone since the incidents recorded in 


our last chapter, and now from green fields and | 


summer moonlight, we pass into the noisy strects 
of a great city. 

On one of the by-streets of New York, a re- 
tired but respectable one, a young man was 
sauntering slowly with a listless step. 
is no occasion to keep the reader in suspense, we 
as Frank Wilton. 
But eighteen months often bring changes even to 





will designate him at once 


the young, and Wilton was decidedly ¢ hanged. 
Though still dressed like a gentleman, his clothes 
were not of the newest fashion, and were worn 
carelessly. The condition of a man’s dress is a 
pretty good indication of his habits or state of 
mind; and on looking at Frank Wilton’s face, 
we shall find a corresponding change in his fea- 
tures. Handsome still, he 


was vet careworn, 


and a certain dull hardness of the eye, and a 
laxity in the lower muscles of the face, were to 


the experienced observer unerring indications of 














dissipation. Hi- step, instead of being firm and 
elastic, as it was of old, was languid and uncer 
tain. Butas he neared one of the two story 
houses on his left, he seemed to t en up, 
his step be more rapid, ti ally struck 
into a fast walk. Hereached t rouse w t 
he lived, and as ded t steps jus 
had or 1 bw the servant 
looking ind a whe st ling on to the 
raiung 

I wasn't ask g for your m rT, MV ang 
said the person but for r mistress 

We s rephed the g missus i at 
ho aa 


As there | 


| “But is too unwell to receive company,” said 
Wilton, completing the sentence. “ Go in, Kath. 
} leen, and shut the door. You needn't tell your 
| mistress I have come back—mind. Now, my 
fine fellow,” he added, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of his visitor, what is it you want?” 

“The squire, by thunder!” said Mike Bron- 
son, for it was no other. 

“We haven't met for a long time,” said Wil- 
ton, eyeing him sharply. 

“No, for you know i went a voyage to the 
West Indies; and you warn't here the last time 
I called.” 

“So you have been here, in my absence ?”’ 

“Tdid so want to see the swect face of your 
wife. And then the baby. Why, it’s the per- 
fect image of its mother—don't look a bit like 
you. Strikes me, squire,” added Bronson, lean- 
ing back on the railings, “that Miss Agnes—I 
beg pardon—Mrs. Wilton is looking pretty peak- 
ed and poorly.” 

“What's that to yon, sir?” asked Wilton, 
almost fiercely. 

“ Nothin’ partikler, squire—only ’twas an idee 
of mine—and you needn’t get wolfy because 1 
speaks what J think.” 

“Time was, my fine fellow, when you dared 
not say that your soul was your own to me, at 
least.” : 

“Ay, ay, cap’n—as we used to say to sea; but 
timés has changed, my fine fellow. I've kicked 
out of the traces, and aint afraid to speak up to 
anybody, I aint, now I tell you.” 

“You've been drinking, Mike,” said Wilton, 
severely. 

“Well, squire, I don’t ask you to pay for my 
licker, do 1! When I do, call round and let 
me know, will you? 
tinued, with provokin 


I Aave heerd tell,”” he con- 
impudence, “that you 
yourself haint no partickler objection to a whet 
once’t in a while.” 

y « This is nonsense, old fellow,” said Wilton, 
WP a smile. “1 confess to a little weakness of 
that sort. Come, now, you bear me no malice, 
“Wittingry>=walx. Shake hands on it.” 


you’re as good as any other white MAN, squirt 








leastways when you're sober. 
“That's heartily said, Mike,” said Wilton, 
smothering his disgust. 
a little talk with you. 
walk. 
and the baby squalling, as usual, I suppose. 





“ Come, I wantto have 
You've no objection to a 
It’s no use to go in, Mrs. Wilton is sick, 


We should have to wait an age for supper. Come, 
will you walk ?” 

“As you please, it’s a matter of indifference 
to me.” 

“Come on, then. We wont go down Broad- 
way.” 

“Ashamed to be seen walking with me there, 
squire ¢”” 

* Not at all,” replied Wilton “ But,” he add- 
ed, with asignificant wink, “ we might meet poo- 





| 


ple who owe me money, and it would be indeli- 
cate to remind them of their indebtedness.” 
“Oho! I understand,” said Bronson, with a 
coarse laugh. “ You are not so flush as you were 
when you went a courting.” 


‘lush! I'm hard up. 





Cards have tricked 





me, and the fiend has cogged the dice.” 


“So, you've added another vice to your list,” 


said Bronson. “ Well, squire, I congratulate 


| you. ‘To be cleaned out at cards is to be on the 
road to fortune, You hevin by being a pigeon, 
a reok.”” 


ow! you don’t think I'd turn 


and end by bei 
“ Zounds, fe 

| sharper, do you!” 
“Avast there! 
‘fellow’ 


And as for cheating at cards, you've done worse 








said Bronson. “ That word 


don’t set exactly easy on my stomach 


Come now 
Wilton, 


Strange to say, he did not 


cheating than that ur day 





“You're an incorrigible wag,”’ said 
pale, hut smiling. 
offer to resent the familiarity of his singular com 
panion. It appeared as if his nature had wholly 
changed 

by this time they had re ached a strect that ran 


Nel with the North River, a rambling colle 





par 





tion mniique, huddled-up houses, every third 


or fourth one having a bar-room on the lower 











floor with the door invitingly open. Over the 
door ot one of these places, a low tavern, swang 
asign, with the device of an open hand da 
human heart, illustrating in this way the designa 
tion of the house—" Tne iiend and Heart.” 
Much to the surprise of his companion, the ele 
gant Mr. Wilton halted and signed to Broner 
toenter. The low-prowed apartment into which 
they walked, reeked with tobacco-sinoke and an 
od of «1 « A ns al 
nd sporting print s and 
Ttisemenis Of ships waiting t freigist j 
passenirers, grace the walla on two sute« fin 
the third side was a row of alcoves shaded by 
fad rev wombazine curtains, traver » y 
m of bra ys on fords of the asim maternal 
w a bar w the usual dieplay of bottles 
fiv-«potiod lem ‘© kegs md hanes heads 


ttered in gold 
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poundaries of the quadrangle. The room was 
filled with dock-rats, stevedores and sailors, some 
playing at dominoes, others disputing over their 
cups, and others again blowing clouds of smoke 
from clay pipes or rank cigars. The presiding 
deity of the place was a coarse, fiery, red-faced 
woman, dressed in a red merino gown, with a 
string of large gold beads round her neck. 

Wilton nodded to this Hebe, who curtsied and 
grinned in response, and said : 

“ Brandy, sugar and water and cigars—No. 4.” 
Then turning to Bronson, he bade him follow. 

Passing through a door on the same side as 
the bar, they crossed an entry and entered a small 
room with a sanded floor, containing only two 
chairs and a table. Wilton threw himself into a 
seat, and his companion did the same, while an 
attendant, who had followed them, set glasses, a 
pitcher of water, a bowl of sugar and a decanter 
of brandy on the table and withdrew. Wilton 
followed him to the door, locked it, and then re- 
turned to his seat. 

“Well now, old fellow,” said Wilton, after 
filling and draining his tumbler, and passing the 
bottle to Bronson, “this is what T call com- 
fortable.”” 

“ Rather,” replied his companion. “ You for- 
got to drink my health, but here’s yours.” 

“Thank you,” said Wilton, “And so you've 
learned a new trade since we parted company !”” 

“Yes, and an honest one. Pulling ropes is 
better than fighting the tiger any day, and though 
I must say, squire, I prefer land to blue water, 
yet when business is dull ashore, I've no objec- 
tion to a toss on the briny.” 

“Are you looking for a berth now 

“Not “quite yet. I’ve a few shot left in the 
locker ; but when they’re gone, I must ship again. 
You haven't anything over, have you?” 

“Ttold you,” said Wilton, “ that I was con- 
foundedly hard up.” 

“If you had it you’d oblige me, eh?” said 
Bronson, who forgot to pass the bottle, but did 
not forget to empty it. 

“ Of course, why not?” 

«Times have changed some, squire, since you 
bought me up, body and soul.” 

“Let bygones be bygones,” said Wilton, 
sullenly. 

“There !” cried Bronson, “ that tone smacks 
of the buying and selling days. But it wont do 
to try.it on now, my fine fellow!” he added, 
bringing his fist down on the tuble with an em- 
phasis that made the glasses dance.“ Times is 
altered with both of us. You're no longer the 
spruce gentleman, with his pockets full of money 
and his patronizing airs, and I'm no longer the 
cringing, whipped hound that slunk at the sight 
of the lash. No!” and here he swore a tre- 
mendous oath—“ we're not only equals, but the 
odds are on my side—rayther.” 

“This tone, sir,” said Wilton, with a flushing 
cheek. 

“Q, you needn’t ruffle up your feathers, my 
fine bird. You haven't got steel gaffs on your 
heels now.” And he filled another glass. 

“T’m utterly at a loss to guess what you’re 
driving at,” said Wilton, who remained perfectly 
cool and sober, while his companion continued 
filling and emptying his glass, and working him- 
self into a passion. 

“A nod’s.»a@art tmickly.” “ You say you’re 
hard up ¢”” . 

“Once again yes. 
before.” 

“You'll say so a dozen times, if I choose. 
Well, how do yoa propose to replenish ?” 

“T have but one source—the gaming-table. 
Luck may turn.” 

“That it may. Ilike yourspirit. But harkee, 
when it turns, my fine fellow, then—” 

“Then what ?” 

“ You shall share your winnings with me.” 

“ With you !” 

“Ay, with me.” 

“T'm at a loss to understand what claims you 
have on me. I thought when we parted com- 
pany, cighteen montks ago, that we were square.” 

“ There’s where you're mistaken, squire,” said 
Bronson. 

“And what claims do you pretend to have 
against me ?’” 

“That's my secret,” muttered Bronson, who 
was getting more and more intoxicated. 

“T don’t profess to understand you.” 

“T understand myself though. Catch a weasel 
asleep. I know a secret that would blow you 
out of wind and water. I know a fact, that if 
communicated to your wife, would give her such 
ahold on you that you could never shake her 
clear of her grip.” 

“ Do you mean to say ?”’—asked Wilton. 

“T mean to say that, being in a very amiable 
mood to-day, I was going to call on your wife 
just to whisper that secret in herear. I like her, 
I do—and the baby—but as for you. Bah! I'm 
talking nonsense. I say, squire, wouldn't you 
like to buy me out again? I tell you what I 
know is worth a round sum. Make me an offer, 
I'm open to trade.” 

“I told you Iwas poor,” said Wilton, an- 
grily. 

“Make me an offer,” murmured Bronson, in- 
distinctly. ‘ Say something, genlemen—an ‘alf— 
an ‘alf—an ’alf—shall I have it ? Quick or you'll 
lose it—going! going! gone !”” 

And with these words, he fell back in his chair, 
then rolled to one side, and sliding off to the 
floor, lay like a log, motionless and insensible. 

“The drunken beast!” said Wilton, rising 
from his chair and spurning him with his foot. 

The 


He evidently possesses 


” 


I’ve told you so twice 


“ But drunk as he is, he is dangerous. 
more so from his habits. 
same secret of importance that he will use to my 
Can it be that ! but no! the idea 
And how could he have dis- 
Well, let him lie there till his senses 
Wo be to him if he crosses my path.” 


disadvantage. 
is too dreadful. 
covered it ? 
return. 
So saying, he returned to the bar-room, in- 
tending to pass dircetly through it to the street. 
He had no sooner entered it, however, than his 
attention was arrested by the angry voice of a 
middle-aged man, dressed in a rough suit, a sort 
of amphibious character, or a cross between a 
landsman and a sailor. 
“Ifever I set my eyes upon the lubler!” he 


a ae AES iy 


“ He shall taste the edge 
To cheat me and rob me.” 


swore. 
knife. 
“You!” said the landlady, “ who were always | 
famous for dealing on the square.” 

“That Iwas, Moll,” said the rough-looking 
man. ‘ Nobody was ever freer of his money.” 
“ Specially when it was counterfeit!’ said the 
landlady. A remark which caused a roar at the 
expense of the amphibious gentleman. 

“What the blazes! you too!” cried he. “If 
you wasn’t a lady, ’'d—” with a smothered im- 
precation he turned away from the bar. 
“What's the matter, my friend?” 
Wilton. 

“Matter! dash my toplights! as pretty a 
kettle of fish as was ever brewed. Here’s the 
Flora of Boston for China, laying to off the Bat- 
tery, short of a hand—a fellow I shipped and 
thought I had my eye on, when all at once he 
slipped his cable, topped his boom and is off for 
no-man’s land with his advance in his pocket. 
Zounds! I wish there was a law for keeping ’em 
in irons. O, Lonly wish Iwasa cap’n and had 
him aboard my ship. If he didn’t catch a Tar- 
tar when I was on blue water, call me a_ griffin, 
that’s all.” 

“The Flora is bound for China, you say ?” 
“Ay, thence to the Sandwich Islands and home 
round the Horn—the long voyage, you know !” 
“And you're in want of an able-bodied seaman, 
you say ?” 

“Ay, and likely to be in want of one, for 
sailors are scarce and hard to find just now.” 
“This way,” interrupted Wilton. He led the 
amphibious man into the hall. “If I could find 
you a man, you wouldn't mind his being drunk, 
would you ?”’ 

“The drunker the better. 
to crimp one.” 

“Then harkee—in that room lies a person in 
exactly the condition to suit you.” 

“A sailor?” 

“Yes, a relative of mine, who has caused me 
a good deal of trouble. He is an excellent hand 
at sea—but on shore, an unfortunate weakness 
for the bottle is his ruin.” 

“ That’s the case with many,a poor soul.” 

Wilton opened the door and pointed to the 
prostrate figure of Bronson. 

“Allright, your honor,” said the shipping- 
agent, for such he was. “Just you keep an 
eye on him till I come back.” 

“Why, you see yourself he can’t stir.” 

“Ah, your honor, you aint used to their tricks. 
A possum isn’t a primin’ to ’em. I’ve anchor- 


of my sheath- | 


asked 


I expected to have 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE 


BETRAYED. 


WE shall pass over the occurrences of another 
period of a year and a half, as having little to 
interest our readers or further the march of our 
narrative, and now, as we resume its thread, we 
are still in the city of New York. 

Tt was a wild, stormy winter evening. Night 
had set in cold and snowy, and with every half 
hour the storm thickened. Already the roofs 
were whitened, already the frozen mud in the 
streets had been concealed from the eye in a spot- 
less shrond. The wind tore along through the 
thoroughfares, strong, gusty and mischievous, 
rattling the casements, slamming the shutters, 
swinging the hanging signs and rending all the 
unfurled awnings. The few people who were 
abroad, were often forced to turn their backs to 
the blast to recover their breath and eyesight. 
Miserable, over-driven hack-horses staggered 
along with their hides covered with snow, and 
icicles hanging from their mouths. The usual 
life of a great city seemed to have died out. 

It appeared as if the storm beat hardest against 





the vicinity of Lispenard Street. 
one of the rooms in this house, on the second 

floor, that we must introduce our readers. Noth- 

ing more uncomfortable can well be imagined. 

Two or three rickety chairs and a rickety table, 

a wretched bed laid upon the carpetless floor, 

composed the entire furniture of the room. On 

the hearthstone a few embers, fed occasionally 

with wet and refuse wood, scarcely kept the 

temperature above freezing. And there, alone, 

sat a woman, pale, thin, ill-clad, plying the 

needle. No, not utterly alone, for on the bed 
lay asleep and happily unconscious, a beautiful 
child, with golden ringlets, and red lips, lovely 
enough to have served as a model for a cherub to 
a painter. And ever and anon, the pale, toiling 
woman turned her eyes to the bed, as if # make 
certain that the child was slumbering tranquilly. 
As she sat thus, a knock was heard at the door, 
and at the gentle invitation to come in, a coarse- 
featured and strong-built old woman entered, 
bearing in her arms three or four stout sticks of 
hard wood, which she proceeded to place in the 
fireplace which suddenly reddened with an un- 
wonted glow. 

“ There, now,” said the visitor, seating herself 
in achair, which creaked ominously under her 
weight. “Some comfort in that—isn’t there ?” 

“Vm sure I’m much obliged to you,” said the 














ed ’em with half a gallon, and gone away on an 
errand, und when I’ve come back, blamed if I 
haven’t found ’em ranning free at twelve knots 
with deuce a chance of overhaulin’ ’em.” 

It was arranged, therefore, that Wilton should 
wait at the “ Hand and Heart,” until the ship- 
ping-agent’s return. It was now quite dark, 
and so far favorable to the plans of the crimp. 
He soon returned to the tavern with two stout 
fellows in nautical attire. 

“This way, my hearties,” he said, bustling 
through the entry and opening the door of No. 4. 
“There he is, water-logged amd helpless as a dis+ 
¥Yaasted Dutch drogher, with foar feet in her hold. 
Rouse him up. Why, he grunts like a porpoise, 
Phat’s ig. Kalix, aadewiie'you've stowed him in 
the stern sheets, I'll be with you. I’ve a word 
to say to this gentleman.” 

“Your honor,” he said, touching his hat to 
Wilton when they were alone. “ You've done 
me a good turn,and it deserves another. IlLere’s 
five dollars.” 

“ Put up your money,” said Wilton, haughtily. 
“T didn’t sell you yonder carcass.” 

“All right, your honor. No offence, you know. 
I thought you might like a little change to pay 
the reckoning. As itis, I’m all the more obliged 
to you, and all I have to say is, if you want a job 
in my line, don’t fail to call on Ned Ratclitf.” 

He touched his tarpaulin, and hurried away 
after the two sailors, who were bearing their 
helpless burthen between them. When they had 
arranged him in the bottom of tlfe boat, the three 
men got in, and Wilton, who had followed them 
watched them; the dip of their oars became in- 
audible about the time the boat itself and the 
dusky figures disappeared in the darkness. Yet 
he could discern the topmasts of the ship at 
anchor, against the lingering brightness of the 
western sky. In about half an hour the shipping- 
agent re-appeared, sculling the boat which had 
carried him out to the Flora. He made it fast 
to a ringbolt and then sauntered up the pier. 

“Hulloo!” said he, as he suddenly recognized 
Wilton, who was still on the watch. “ Youhere ! 
well, sir, we’ve got your man aboard, and if, as 
you say, he has been a trouble to you, you're 
shut of him for many a long month—perhaps 
forever, though it’s my private opinion that chap 
was never born to be drowned.” 

Wilton walked away. 

“Another cloud swept away from my horizon,” 
he thought. “ But darker ones linger behind. 
How long is this to last? If I chose to sunder 
the ties that yet have a slight hold on my heart- 
strings—if I chose to humble my proud spirit, 
and bend my neck to the yoke, all might be re- 
trieved. But [have enjoyed liberty too long to 
put myself in harness till the last extremity. 
When the last present hope is gone, then comes 
the last resort. Where shall Igo now? Home? 
There’s a reproach in that pale face, those dim 
eyes and uncomplaining lips, that I can’t 
endure.” 

By this time he had struck Broadway. The 
lamps in front of the Park Theatre—remember, 
| this Was many years ago—were burning brightly, 
| music was sounding from the gallery of the 
| museum, the sidewalks resounded with the tread | 

of many footsteps. He crossed the Park to | 
| Chatham Street, dove down a deep alley, turned 
into a house to the left, and up one flight of stairs 
into a room where the infatuated votaries of for- 
tune nightly wooed their smiles. We shall not 
linger with him hour by hour till the clocks have 
told the hour ot one, for only then did he tear 
himself away from the fascinations of the green 
| cloth. 





| 
| 
} 
| 


At that hour he started forhome with an 
| unsteady step, and nerves unstrung by excite- 
ment. Yet then, as ever, there was a pale watch- 


- | 
er for his coming—and a sad smile of welcome. | 


pale needle-woman. “I’m indebted to you, 
Mrs. Kernison, in more ways than one, and for a 
thousand kindnesses. Those I can never repay 5 
but there’s another unsettled account between 
us, and for that, I .ust again ask your indul- 
gence. Ihave alitt’ noney coming to me, and 
when Lean get throw this work I have on hand, 
I shall be able to pa -ou the arrears of rent.” 

“Not a word mc if you don’t want me to 
leave the room this essed minute,” said Mrs. 

Kernison, who was t lessee of the house, and 
the needlewoman’s ' lady, “I’ve told youl 
could wait and i N49 while Jonger, 
and sorry La wig pa UD 
hard, and there’s man. —_lodger besides you in 
arrears, and the little shop pays poorly, and I'm 
sure I’m put to my wits to make both ends meet 
come January.” 

“IT know that,” said the seamstress, still ply- 
ing her needle, for she could not afford to lose a 
minute, “and I know, too, it’s only the poor that 
are kind to the poor. As for me, I toil on and 
hope for better times.” 

“Ah, that’s it, madam,” said Mrs. Kernison. 
“Tf it wasn’t for hope what would become of us 
poor souls? It’s meat and drink and clothes to 
us. But by the way, I want your help. Here’s 
a letter been throw’d into the hall this evening, 
and as I’m no schollard, I couldn’t make out 
which of the lodgers it’s for.”’ 

“ Let me see it!” said the seamstress, snatch- 
ing the soiled letter the landlady extended to her. 

“For Mrs. F. Wilton! Good heavens ! ’tis 
his hand. And so many, weary months since I 
have heard from him !” 

She tore open the letter, and began to peruse 
its contents eagerly by the light of the single 
tallow candle that flared and flickered in its 
socket on the table. Pale as she had been be- 
fore, her cheek grew whiter and whiter as she 
read, and her large blue eyes stared wildly at the 
lines before her, as if they swam before her gaze. 
The landlady watched these tokens with curiosity 
not unmingled with kind womanly sympathy, 
but when, the letter finished, her poor tenant 
dropped it from her hand, and sank with a groan 
lifeless on the floor, she sprang from her chair 
amazed and terrified. 

“ God help the poor soul!” she cried, “ what's 
come over her? There must be death in that 
writing—and I ought not to have given it to her.” 

But in the midst of her distress, the good wo- 
man did not lose her presence of mind. She ran 
for water and bathed the tace of our poor Agnes, 
unloosed her dress, chafed her palms, and did all 
in her power to revive and restore her. Her 
efforts were at length crowned with success. 
Agnes revived, passed her hand across her fore- 
head, and finally rising, tottered into her chair, 
and leaned her head on her hand, smiling faintly 
and wofully. 

“How do you feel now, gear?” asked the 
landlady. 

“ Better—hetter, I thank you,” said Agnes. 
“T think I lost myself a moment, did I not ? I 





| fell upon the letter—“it was no dream! 
| poor, poor child! 


| grily. 


such news! No, no!” she shrieked, as her eye 


My 
This is worse than neglect, 
worse than poverty, worse than starvation !” 

“Hang the letter!” cried Mrs. Kernison, an- 
“This comes of reading and writing,” 
and she pushed the paper angrily with her foot 
towards the fire. 

“No, no!" cried Agnes, seizing the sheet be- 
fore it reached the fame. “ Do his 


not, it is 


| writing, and I have so little of it.” 


“And who is he? and what sort of a man is 


he, to leave you alone here to struggle for a liv- 


inz,and then to write things that drive vou mad!” 


“ Don’t blame him,” said Agnes, as she wrun 


a block of one-story wooden houses in Church, in | 
And it is to | 


was dreaming I had heard from—from Aim—and | 


UNIGN? 2s 


her hands. “And yet when I think how I loved 
I have 


him—no—no—it 


him—what borne—for him and from 
must be a cruel trial he sub- 
jects me to.” 

“ Read me the letter!” said the landlady. 

“T could not, I could not,” said Agnes. 
would kill me.” 

“And is there nothing 
child ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Agnes, very softly.“ There 
is only one who can help me in this strait, and 
he is far away. ©, God! I have sinned, but my 
punishment is terrible.”’ 

“Are you sure there is nothing I can do for 
you ?” asked the landlady, rising, for she did not 
wish to take advantage of any unguarded words 
that might fall from her lodyer’s lips. 

“No, nothing; and I will not tax your pa- 
| tience further to-night. I to 


“ It 


I can do for you, poor 


must be alone 

| wrestle with my great sorrow.” 

“ Here’s money!" said the landlady, picking 

, up two bank notes from the floor. ‘ You didn’t 
notice that.” 


noted their amount. 

“This remittance is timely,” she said, with 
unnatural coolness. “In the morning, Mrs. 
Kernison, if you will have the goodness to drop 
in, Twill pay your bill with many thanks—I 
shall still have money left for myself.” 

“ She’s better a’ready,” thought the landlady. 
“ Perhaps the news wasn’t so bad as she thought 
it at first after all. But I'm blamed if I shouldn't 
like to know what was in the letter !” 

When Agnes was alone she fell upon her 
knees, and with her face bowed upon the wretch- 
ed bed where her child lay sleeping, she poured 
out her supplications to the Throne of Grace for 
strength, comfort and guidance. 

While she is thus occupied, let us glance at the 
letter which caused so terrible a commotion in 
that lone, unfriended toiler. It had no post-mark, 
bore no date, and ran thus: 


| Agnes took the bills mechanically, and even 
| 
| 


“AGNes StTantey—for as such alone the 
world henceforth must know you, these are the 
last lines you will receive from one who bids you 
farewell forever. ‘The dream of our youth is 
over—it was impossible for us to live in harmony, 
ill-mated as we were, and thus by my act I close 
a connection begun in disobedience and folly. 
These are harsh words, and yet I feel that the 
truth is better than the tale of a flatterer. Itmay 
be that there yet lingers in your heart a trusting 
love for him who addresses you. If so, ther 
know that yoa love a villain—a villain, Agnes. 
There is enough of manhood left in me to extort 
this confession. May it aid you to blot my image 
from your heart. I did love you, Agnes, but 
the pride of birth born in me, and fostered in 
me by those who trained me up, forbade my 
stooping to an alliance with one whose sphere 
lay far beneath me, Hence a series of deceptions. 
The name by which you know me, is not my 
own. Whatand who I am you can never know. 
But the worst remains to be told. You are not 
my wife. Zhe man who united us was neither priest 
nor magistrate. There were times when I thought 
to legalize the union—but that was long ago. 
am convinced that our paths must diverge, that 
we must henceforth be strangers to each other. 
You are young, the labor of the household and 
the needle is not unknown to you, and you were 
born in 5 sphere where ett is considered 








honorablé—perhaps*a bette¢ world than mine. 
But be that as it me, 
“ t fac veene grave, Hereafter, 
O, that word hereafter ! that lite beyond this life, 
I dare not think of What may be, when the 
accuser and the accused, the ‘betrayer and the 
betrayed, stand together. Farewell! may you for- 
get—forgive you cannot. Thine no more, 
, “Franx.” 
This, then, was the thunderbolt launched at 
that defenceless young head now bowed in sup- 
plication. This was the misery heaped upon 
misery, which smote like the knock of death 
upon the heart of the sufferer! This was the 
agony too keen and deep for tears! Talk of 
physical torture—sum up the atrocities of in- 
quisitorial vengeance—the rack, the wheel, the 
ordeal of fire—what are they to woe like this? 
And there are beings calling themselves men, 
who live in a land of churches, who walk amidst 
bright examples, who eat and drink and even 
smile, yet who can coolly deal such death-strokes 
to trusting hearts, and sleep upon the act. 


henceforth we meet no 


+ twee ole! 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE WANDERER. 


Tue next morning, Agnes sent for Mrs. Kerni- 
son atan early hour. She had already made 
her room as tidy as possible, had washed and 
dressed her child, and appeared herself in neat 
though worn attire. Her face and lips were as 
white as the little linen collar tied with a blue 
ribbon round her throat, but she was as calm and 
collected as if she had not received her death- 
warrant. Talk of the heroism of the battle-field ! 
the heroism of a woman in her hour of trial puts 
it to the blush. 

“Mrs. Kenison,” she said, when the landlady 
was seated, “I am going on a long journey.” ‘ 

“Not to-day, I hope, the weather is too bad.” 

“Tt must be to-day,” said Agnes, pressing her 
hand to her heart, while her brow contracted with 
aninvoluntary spasm. ‘Life is short, and we 
know not, at any moment, how many hours may 
be vouchsafed to us. 
very bad. 


And the weather is not so 
It is just beginning to snow again, 
but I can’t think that the storm will be a long 
one. Ihave got a warm cloak, though it’s an 
old one, and I sha’n't suffer, I assure you.” 

“ But the dear child,” said the landlady. 

“Tt was of her, I wished to speak,” said Agnes, 
with a slight tremor in her voice. “ I can’t think 

of taking her with me. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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I shall leave her in your 
charge, you will be kind and careful of her ¢” 
“As if she was my own darling!” said the 
landlady, catching up the wondering child, and 
covering her with kisses. 
“Here is some money 


for you,” continued 


Agnes. “It will more than cover your bill, and 
provide for everything till my return.” 


“ But 
landlady; “and if s 


you are robbing the 


», I wont touch a penny of 


yourself,” said 
your money.’ 


“Tam amply prov 
“ Make 


ided for, for the present,” 
said Agnes no scruple about taking 
your due.” 


“ But where are you going, my poor child *” 





“ That is my secret,” said Agnes, with a sad 
smile 


“Well, Heaven bless and prosper you in all 


> 


your walks and all your ways,” cried the good 
woman, fervently 


“In Heavy 


that Lam not 


* Amen!" said Agnes, solemnly 
en alone is my trust now. And 


| entirely deserted, even in my terrible distress, I 


have proof in your devoted and disinterested 
kindness.’ 
“Don't speak so, you'll break my heart,” 
said the landlady, wiping her eves with her apron 
Agnes then took the child in her arms and 








| covered it with kisses, while the tears tlowed fast 


from the unsealed fountains of her heart 

“What are you crying for, mama !" asked the 
child. 

The mother could not reply, but shaking her 
head with a wan smile, she placed the littl gurl 
in the landlady’s arms. 

“ Take her,” she said—* she is all that is left 
to me on earth. Take her, 
her while Lam away on my lonely journey. If 
1 live, on the third day hence [ shall be here to 
claim my precious deposit. — But if L do not re- 
turn, what, O what will become of this helploss 
little one !” 

“ While I have a crust of bread, a roof above 
me, a spark of fire to warm me," said the land. 
lady, * I will share it with her. 
serts the humblest of his children, and it will be 


and be a mother to 


God never de- 


well with the child, even if you see her no more,” 

Nothing more was said on either side. Agnes 
wrung the toil-worn hand of the landiady, a 
hand in whose veins flowed blood wart from as 
true and noble a heart as ever beat, and then 
putting on her bonnet, cloak and shawl, and 
drawing a thick veil over her face, went forth 
into the stormy street. 

The snow, which had ceased to fall during the 
night, had now recommenced, and the tlaikes 
whirled with eddying drifts, while the air was 
piercingly coid. made her way against 
the blast, taking no notice of the crowd, of the 
brilliant shops, of the carts and carriages pouring 
by, of the fearful rush of life through one of the 
main arteries of the great city. At another time, 
she would have shrunk dismayed from the whirl 
and tumult, but now with one overwhelming 
thought filling her mind, she pursued her pur- 
pose, whatever it was, unswerving to the right 
or left. 

Reaching a coach-office in the Bowery, she as- 
certained that the stage for New Haven would 
start in a few minutes, engaged a seat, and took 
her place in the coach. 


Agnes 


Anxious to make the 
best speed she could, she listened to a discussion 
between the driver and the clerk, standing on 
the sidewalk, as to the expediency of abandoning 
wheels for runners. But it was decided that as 
the snow was light and drifted, the coach was 
preferable for the first stage, as sleighs could be 
obtained at any point upon the road. So they 
set forth. There were four other passengers be- 
sides Agnes, all gentlemen, and to avoid the ex- 
ertion of a conversation, she wrapped herself up 
as warmly as possible, and feigped to sleep. 

A weary, weary day she passed upon the road. 
The progress of the coach was very slow, for the 
roads were in wretched order, and the horses 

von grew leg-weary. It was miserably cold, aid 
Mae for an occasional halt at a tavern, the passen- 
gers would have been frost-bitten. [It was late 
in the evening when they reached New Haven, 
and Agnes recognized the impossibility of pursue 
ing her journey further on that day. This was 
fortunate, however, for her weariness procured 
her sound and comfortable sleep in good quarters. 

The next day the sun rose gaily, and the fairy 
frost work on the window panes sparkled with 
rosy light. After breakfast Agnes took a seat in 
a stage-sleigh which was to pass through her na- 
tive village in the valley of the Connecticut. She 
had as yet seen not a single person she recog: 
nized, and even if she had been less cautious in 
concealing her face, she felt sure that the change 
which sickness and sorrow had wrought in it 
would defy recognition. 





But how her heart beat as she recognized along 
the road familiar objects on which her eyes had 
not rested for three years. There were favorite 
trees, now cold and leafless, rocks and dells, the 
scene of many a youthful frolic, roof-trees that 
sheltered the friends of her youth. 

“How different the aspect of these scenes,” 
she thought, “when I abandoned them for the 
untried life. Then flowers and green leaves— 
now snow and ice. And I, too, have changed 
like the face of nature. Then it was summer in 
my heart, now winter, dread and desolate.” 

She bade the driver stop at the corner of the 
lane which led up to her father’s house. He 
offered to take her wherever she was going, but 
she had her own reasons for declining, and as 
the snow was well trodden, and afforded good 
walking, the man did not persist in his offer. 

Agnes stood waiting at the corner of the lane 
long after the sound of the sleighbells had died 
away in the distance, before she could summon 
She had 
not heard a word from her parents since her 
flight with the betrayer. 
her? 


up courage to approach her birthplace 


Had they not forgotten 
Aguin, if they were so inflexably opposed 
to her marriage, how would they reevive the 
wanderer who came back with 
blighted hopes and blemished 


such a tale of 
name’ ‘There 
was a moment when she thought of abandoning 
her project, and turning back to the great city «he 
had left, to battle there with poverty and broken- 
heartedness, but a thought of her innocent child 








| re-nerved her, and with a resolute ste p she waiked 
| towards her early home 


| a chaoti 


Memories of happier days came thronging 
back upon her heart, the nearer «he approached 
Every tree, and rock, and gateway har its asso- 
ciations. A few st: ps more, the brow of @ little 
hill reached, and her eyes would be ned 
by a sight of the homestead. She 
reached the 


gladd 
dear old 
summit of 


the yen 


she strained her eyes, blinded by the dazzling 
oy h the first glimpse ft the old, 
crown roof—alas, in vain ! 
beheld only the blackness of desola 
charred beams, a stack of chimners 


ng chasm filled with sooty | 





snow-light, to 





familiar, me 





smoke, a yawn 


tnass of crurmbled stones—this was all 


1 Th 


ver the ru 


} as left tt } 
that was left of the once happy homestes 
#ruction had waved it 


its red pimion ¢ 
had sank in flery ruin 
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{Written for The Flag of our Cnion.} 


BESSIE MILTON; 
—orR,— 


THE PRESS GANG. 


BY AN ENGLISH ATTORNEY. 


[coxc.cpeD.| 

Bessie had never in her life been’in a larger 
town than Dover. She had no idea of the vast 
size of the metropolis, and fancied, though she 
knew not her relative’s address, that she could 
find him as easil as she could have fc und him 
had he resided in a small country town. She 
wandered about the crowded streets until her 
brain was bewildered, and she was so wearied 
she was ready to drop, and at length procured a 
humble lodging for herself and her babe. Day 
after day she spent in searching for her father’s 
cousin, in vain, until she gave up the search in 
despair. Then she sought for employment with 
like ill-suecess. She could not go out to service, 
she could find no employment at which she 
could work and at the same time take care of 
her child, while her exceeding beauty and the 
neatness, and even elegance of her appearance— 
for she always dressed well, though plainly—led 
to frequent annoyances and insults, as she wan- 
dered unprotected through the streets. 

At length the small sum of money she had 
brought with her from her old home was ex- 
pented, though she had observed the strictest 
economy. She could no longer pay for her lodg- 
ings, and she was told that she must go else- 
where. Go where? Without money or friends, 
and with an infant child ina large city! She 
wandered the streets all day, hungry and penni- 
less, and at night was fain to beg food and shel- 
ter at one of the watch-houses. Both were af- 
forded, but even here she found herself exposed 
to insult. The very fact of her having her babe 
with her led to suspicions prejudicial to her char- 
acter, and such observations were made, and such 
remarks addressed to her, that she resolved at 
no hazard to seck a lodging in the watch-house 
again. 

All the next day amidst storm and rain, she 
walked the streets without food. Urged by hun- 
ger and fatigue, she at length humbled herself to 
ask charity. But most of those she addressed 
passed on, eager to gain shelter from the storm, 
merely telling her that there were proper places 
for such as her to apply to, and that they never 
gave to street beggars. Others offered her assist- 
ance, but their offers were coupled with such con- 
ditions that she turned away with scorn and in- 
dignation. Again, others who listened impatient. 
ly awhile, evidently disbelieving her story, gave 
her a halfpenny and hurried homeward. She ob- 
tained three halfpence in the course of the day. 
It was now dark, and she had neither food nor 
shelter, while to add to her distress, her babe, 
wet through with the rain, and wearied with his 
long confinement in his still more wearied moth- 
er’s arms, began to ery violently. She felt that 
she could not exist an hour longer without rest. 

“O,” sheghought, “if I had but a shilling to 
purchase a lodging for the night !” 

She was passing through Oxford Street. The 
gay shops, brilliantly lighted, with tempting wares 
exposed to catch the eyes of the passers-by, 

fforded a lizing trast to the dark, wet, 
cold, dreary street without. She mustered up 
courage to enter a shop, with the intention of 
telling her sad story and asking for temporary 
assistance. She was immediately ordered out 
by the shopman, who was indignant that sucha 
rain-soaked, mud-bedraggled creature should 
have the impudence to enter so spruce a shop. 

Dejected and broken-hearted, again she wan- 
dered on. Her babe was now screaming, appa- 
rently with pain, and she was so faint she could 
scarcely bear his slight weight. In the doorway 
of « large, handsome shop, several valuable silk 
handkerchiefs were exposed for sale. One of 
these would p ocure her and her child a night’s 
lodging. Such a thought crossed her mind in- 
voluntarily ; and she shuddered and passed on, 
though the tempter whispered in herear: “ The 
night is dark, nobody will see you take it. 
Among so many one will never be missed, and 
some day you can call at the shop and pay for 
it.’ But conscience whispered in the other ear : 
“Trt will be an act of theft nevertheless !”’ 

Just then her infant gave utterance to a sharp 
wail of agony, to which the mother’s heart respond- 
ed. She looked around. If any one approached 
she would insist upon assistance. Her babe must 
not—should uot perish in her arms! But that 
stormy night even the usually crowded Oxford 
Street was deserted, save by a few houseless 
wanderers like herself. She turned back again, 
passed the shop, looked stealthily within, and the 
next moment a large India silk handkerchief was 
in her Trembling in every limb, 
now trom fear and shame more than from cold, 
But she 
had proceeded only a few yards when she felt a 
rough hand laid on her shoulder, and the propri- 
etor of the shop from which she had snatched 
the handkerchief, said in a savage, 
and triumphant tone of voice : 

“So, you thief—you villain, I’ve caught you, 
have I‘ 


passed the shop a few minutes ago, and I thought 





possession. 


wet and weariness, she hastened away, 


yet sneering 


I saw you looking at my goods as you 


what you were after, and concealed myself near 
But it shall be the costliest handker- 
You shall 
it I can bring it about, as sure as 


the door. 
chief ever you had in your hands. 
swing for it, 
my mat 
He « 
refusing 
her appeals for mercy, 
she knew not what she 
lieved her babe was dying, and she had no place 


v's Higgins.” 
gged her rudely back into the shop, and 
to listen for a moment to her story, to 








or to her assertions that 
was doing, for she be- 


to shelter it from the storm—he sent one of his 
shopmenfor a constable (there were no police- 
men in thus. 
the theft. 
That bitter 

young woman foul ul herself the second time an 
inmate of the But 
longer ex! sd to the insults of the watchmen, 
for she was alc 
thoronghly worn out, that despite her 


. miny, stormy night, the unhappy 


watch-house. she was no 


ve with her babe in a dark cell, 


and so 


days), and had her arrested for | 


me TRE FLAG OF Ot 


wretchedness and hunger—despite her shame and 





sorrow, she soon fell fast asleep on the rude, 


| damp straw pallet, and the innocent infant who 


| had only cried in consequence of the cold and 
rain, slept quietly by his wretched mother’s side. 
| What were poor Bessie’s feelings, when after 
| afew hours of sound, death-like slumber, broken 


| at length by strange, and sometimes fearful 


dreams, she woke just as the bright sunshine , 


| without, which had succeeded the night of storm, 
Was struggling in vain to shed a portion of its 
light into the dark cell, but only succeeding sufli- 
ciently to make darkness visible, and feebly dis- 
| close the grim horror of the prison. Hunger and 
thirst had flown and left a death-like languor be- 
hind them, but the mind was active, and mingled 
sensations of shame, remorse, fear and despera- 
tion crowded her brain and almost drove her 
erazy. Her babe woke and uttered a faint cry. 
That ery restored the mother for a moment to 
herself. Tears flowed from her eyes, and per- 
| haps preserved her from madness—madness that 
would have been welcome, that would have been 
mercy. She took the infant in her arms and 
placed itto her breast. Alas! she could no 
longer supply it with the simple nutriment it 
needed. The infant cried long and loud, but it 
was weak, and soon fell asleep agam. Hours 
passed away, how many she knew not, for she 
sat in a state of stupor, when at length the cell 
door was opened, and a turnkey said, in a rough 
voice : 

“Come, missus, take up your squaller and 
come with me. I guess you'll be had up afore 
the ‘ beak’ at ten o'clock.” 

Silently she lifted the babe from the straw pal- 
let, and followed the man into a large room with 
iron-bound windows, in which were seated some 
half dozen of the late occupants of the adjoining 
cells—all females, and all more or less worn and 
haggard with the effects of debauchery, exposure 
and crime. The wife of one of the keepers en- 
tered the room for a moment, and chanced to fix 
her eyes upon Bessie’s face. Her very different 
appearance from the hardened females around 
her, attracted the notice of this woman, hard- 
featured and coarse-minded as she was, and used 
as she was to scenes of wickedness and misery. 
Eager for the slightest signs of sympathy, espe- 
cially from one of her own sex, Bessie quickly 
noticed the passing expression of interest and 
pity in the woman’s face. Tremblingly she ad- 
vanced toward her, and faltered out, in a 
whisper : 

“ My child is starving, and I have no food to 
give him; and I ’—looking down at her cloth- 
ing—“ wandered through the streets in the mud 
and rain till I was brought here. Can you give 
me food for my babe, and supply me with a 
little water? God will bless you for your 
kindness.” 

The woman lifted her finger, as a sign for the 
poor young creature to follow her. 

“Hilloa, Molly! Where are you going with 
that ere young ’oman ?” cried her husband. 

“T’m going to take her to my room. 
bring her back afore the prison van comes.” 

“ You know it’s agin the rules,” 

“ Hang the rules !" reptied 
taking Bessie by the arm, she led her to her own 
apartment. j 

In a few minutes she heated som bread and 
milk for the child, and poured out a cup of hot 
tea for the mother, and also set some bread and 
butter and cold meat before her. Then taking 
the babe in her arms, she fed him herself, and 
then hushed him to sleep. Bessie could eat but 
little, though she had not tasted food on the pre- 
vious day, but she contrived to swallow a few 
mouthsful and to drink the tea, and felt much 
refreshed. 

“ You don’t eat nought,” said the woman. 

“T have no appetite,” replied Bessie ; “ but I 
feel better, and I thank you sincerely.” 

“ This is a fine little chap, this babe 0’ yourn,” 
continued the woman. “ And you”—looking 
Bessie in the face—* look as though you weren't 
used to the tramp long.” 

She spoke in such a way as led Bessie to think 
that she wished to know what had brought her 
to such a fallen condition, and briefly and hurried- 
ly she related the outline of her sad story. The 
woman listened, evidently interested, for her 
coarse features were softened by pity and 
sympathy. 

“It’s hard,” she murmured, “ter’ble hard. 
Them as makes the laws has much to answer 
Then, as if unwilling to hurt Bessie’s 
feelings, she added: “ But what brought you—. 
how came you here ?”’ 

The young woman’s pale face crimsoned with 
shame and her voice faltered, as with downcast 
eyes she told, how, to procure shelter and food 
for her child, she had been tempted to steal a silk 
handkerchief from a shop-door, in order to sell 
it for a shilling or two, and how she had been de- 
tected and arrested by the shopkeeper. The wo- 
man’s face assumed an expression of deep inter- 
est and commiseration. She gazed earnestly in- 
to the face of the young mother, and at length said : 

“ That’s bad, very bad. Iwas in hopes you had 
on’y been tuk up for vagrancy. But,” she added, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, and speaking as 
it were to herself, *‘ you're young and han’some, 
and that goes some ways with a jury.” 

Still she shook her head, and continued to 
gaze pityingly into the young woman's face. 
Presently she aroused herself, as if from a pain- 
ful reverie, and said : 

“You'll be wantin’ 
clean gownd. 


Tl 


for.” 


soap and water, and a 
You'll be up afore the magistrate 
at the Hall this morning, and you must look as 
neat and spry as you can.” 











“ Thank you kindly,” said Bessie. “I will 
| wash my face and hands, and smooth my hair, 
but Thave no change of clothing. All, all is 


| sold—all but my wedding ring.” 





‘ever mind, poor dear,’ said the woman. 
| “IT guess TL ean fit you with a gownd cf mine— 
plain, but clean. I'm real sorry for you.” 
| Bessie burst into tears. ity 
| to fer. Almost the first sympathy 


| she had heard since she had cogne up to London, 


Was &@ stranger 


words of 


| were those addressed to her by the coarse-featured, 





d wife of the turnkey, who had passed 
alls of New 


} mured to the sight of misery and crime! 


hard- 


bevond middle life within the w gate, 


said the man, 





The woman bustled about, and soon produced 
soap and water, a brush and comb, and a coarse, 
but clean and complete change of clothing, 
which she insisted unon Bessie’s wearing. Then, 
leaving the room for a while, she returned with 
a complete change of baby clothing, and without 
speaking a word, lifted the infant from the settee 
where she had laid it, and proceeded to dress it. 

“ L've kept this suit o’ baby clothes tor many 
a year,” she said, when having completed the 
dressing of the child, she kissed it and held it 
| up, crowing and smiling, to its mother, for her 


inspection. A tear stood for a moment in her 


eye, and rolled down the furrows of her rough | 


visage, as she added, with a sigh: 

“T never thought to part with ‘em. Thad a 
baby once myself. It died when it was about the 
age of this un. Ah, that was when I lived in 
the country, afore we came to this drefful place ! 
They was all Thad to remind me of my own 
smiling boy. 
I seed ’em last on jest sich a babe as he, and it'll 
make me think the child is still living.” 

Poor Bessie’s heart was too full to allow her 
to thank her kind benefactress. She took the 
woman’s hand and looked into her face, while 
she strove in vain to express her gratitude. The 
woman stooped and kissed her forehead, and then 
kissing the child, restored it to its mother. 

“Come,” 
waiting-room. 
side!’ 

Several turnkeys were in the room when they 
re-entered it, and Bessie and the child looked so 
different from what they appeared on the pre- 
vious night, that a murmur of admiration passed 
around among those rude men. 

“ She’s a right good looking gal,” said one, to 
his comrades.“ Pity one sich as she should be 
scragged.”’ 

The prison van had Wy this time arrived, and 
Bessie and her babe, with a dozen other women, 
were ordered to get inside, And in the course of 
afew minutes they found themselves awaiting 
examination before the lord mayor and the re- 
corder at Guildhall. 

It soon came to Bessie’s turn. The shop- 
keeper, a keen, Jew-visaged, sharp little man, 
was in waiting, with the officer who arrested her. 

“What is this case, constable?” said the 
recorder. 

“A case o’ shop-liftin’, your worship.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the recorder, while the lord 
mayor lowered the newspaper he was reading, 
and looking Bessie in the face, glanced at his 
brother-nagistrate, and said: 

“ Pity—so young, and so good-looking !” 

“State the particulars,” said the recorder. 

The shopkeeper related how he had noticed 
the young woman the night before, looking sus- 
piciously into the differs, t shops as she passed 
up and down Oxford Stmypt, and suspecting her 
object, he had secreted qr mself near his shop- 
door, when, just as he » Xpected, the woman 
made a grab at a handker sief and carried it off. 
He followed, brought he k to the shop, and 
sent for a constable a and aad her arrested. He 
oe he added, v hip, and his honor 

the recordur w: fers ~tnitted, \as the 

goods were found jpn: He and his broth- 
an ¥ 

er-shopkeepers were gh ut losers by that kind of 


God bless you, and be on your 





she said, “we must go back to the | 


But never mind, I shall think that | 





two shillings—the shopman who caused the ar- 
rest having been a discarded lover, who it was 
almost proved had laid a trap for her out of sheer 
revenge ! 

No notice was taken of the recommendation 
of the jury by the Home Secretary, notwithstand- 
ing many persons who had witnessed the trial, 
signed a petition in the poor girl's behalf. She 
was left for death with half a dozen others— 
among them two hardened burglars who had 
committed a horrible murder, and a youth of 
sixteen who had stolen a pair of shoes trom a 
room-mate ! 

Bessie lett a letter for her husband, should he 
ever return, and the compassionate wife of the 
turnkey promised to adopt her child. She would 
not, however, part with the infant until the last 
moment, and she appeared on the scaffold with 
the babe at her breast, only handing it to the 
chaplain when the hangman had adjusted the 
tal noose. A dead silence prevailed among the 
vast multitude who had assembled to witness the 
shocking spectacle, and when the drop fell, and 
the innocent, ill-used girl hung suspended in 
mid air, a groan of indignation relieved the pent- 
Many 
females fainted, and strong, stern men shed iears. 
The turnkey’s wife proved as good as her word, 
and adopted the babe, having promised the moth- 
er to restore it to its father, if he ever returned 
and demanded it. 


up feelings of the horrified spectators. 





Twelve months after this tragedy, the Thun- 
derer arrived at Spithead. James Edwards was 
boatswain of the ship. The frigate had captured 
several of the enemy’s vessels, and the crew had 
alarge amount of prize money due to them. 
Edwards's share was sufficient to purchase back 
the old homestead. — He was paid off, and com- 
ing ashore his first care was to hasten to S——, 
where he supposed his wife and child were still 
living. His agony, his horror may be imagined, 
but cannot be described, when he learned the sad 
history of his wife’s death. For some weeks he 
acted like a madman. Then he hurried up to 
London, and sought out the wife of the turnkey 
who had the care of his child. From her lips he 
learned the sad particulars of his wife's last 
moments, 

“Have yon come to claim the boy?” asked 
the woman, with as much dread lest he should 
answer "as if he had been her owa child. 

“No,” replied the grief-stricken man. “I 
have placed my pay and prize-money, to the 
amount of five hundred pounds, in H—’s bank 
for his benctit. ‘The interest is to pay for his 
education, and the principal he will claim when 
he is twenty-one years of age. Be a mother to 
him. Tam away to sea again, and shall return 
to England no more.”” 

He wrung the kind-hearted woman’s hand and* 
quitted the prison. 

The next morning the city was thrown into a 
state of intense excitement in consequence of the 
mysterious murder of Mr. Higgins, the finen- 
draper of Oxford Street. He was found dead in 
his counting-room, pierced to the heart by a pistol- 
bullet. All that was known of the affair, was 
that some of the a OY had heard the report 
OW prstor ae 


night. The first supposition adios ee he Hn it 








business, and the theftse sere always ¢ itted by 
young, good-looking women, who were least 
likely to be suspected. They always pleaded 
starvation and a first offence. But he was de- 
termined to prosecute in all cases. It was the 
only way to stop such depredations, 

“You are sure that this was the woman ?” 
said the lord mayor. 

“ Sure, my lord! Why, I took the handker- 
chief from her pocket with my own hands.” 

“It was not slipped into her pocket by some 
one who wished to escape detection ?”’ said the 
recorder. “Such tricks are done. This young 
woman appears to be respectable.” 

“There was no one else in sight, your honor, 
not within half a mile. The night was so 
stormy all honest folks were indoors.” 

“TI did take the handkerchief, gentlemen,” 
sobbed Bessie. ‘I was sorely tempted. My 
babe was starving. I thought he was dying. I 
had no home to go to—no food for him, nor for 
myself. I regret now that we did not both die.” 
And she briefly told how her husband had been 
seized by the press-gang, and how she had been 
turned from the home of her childhood, and had 

come up to London to seek the only relative she 
knew of, and had sought i * vain. 

“Tam sorry, very sorry,”’ said the lectin mayor. 
“But by your own confession you are guilty. 
No amount of destitution can excuse theft. The 
crime of shop-lifting has increased very much of 
late, and the courts are determined to visit it 
with the most extreme severity. Examples must 
be made. It must be puta stop to. You stand 
fully committed for trial.” 

Bessie, sobbing bitterly, was removed by the 
officers. 

“Poor young thing!’ said the lord mayor, 
shaking his head. ‘“ Hers is a hard ease. Lam 
really sorry for her.” 

“She is very handsome, 


” 


said the recorder. 
And the magistrates passed to the examination 





of the next case. 

Within a few weeks the Quarter Sessions came 
on. Bessie was arraigned at the criminal court 
of the Old Bailey for shop-lifting 
but 


, found guilty 





by her own confession, 
mercy by the jury, on account of her youth and 
the hardships of her case. The 
tencing her to die, told her that Be recommen- 
dation of the jury should be attended to. But 
but to pre- 


jud ge, 


he warned her not to hope for merey, 
pare herself for death. 

It seems impossible to us of the present gen- 
eration, that such insignificant crimes could he so 
terribly punished. Now-a-days the people would 
not permit such judicial murders to take place. 
Such deeds of horror would cause a revolution. 
But it is true, that thirty-five 
more than one voung woman was hanged 
. articles from a shop, 


even years 





stealing the most tritling 
though it was proved to he a first offence, and 
that This case of 


general 


starvation was the cause 


Milt 


And in one 


Jessie on’s is true in its details 


instance, & young girl of seventeen 


was hanged for stealing a pair of socks worth 





was recommended to | 


in sen- | 


| 
| 


c itted suicide, but no pistol could be found, 
and in searching for the weapon a letter was 
picked up from the floor. It was written in a 
good hand, by a person of education, though the 
writer had evidently labored under terrible men- 
tal excitement. It ran as follows : 


“Murderer of the innocent Bessie Edwards, 
this night you shall meet your fate! You are 
doomed. “Her manes shall be avenged, and your 
soul shall be sent, red with her | blood, to the 
place of eternal torment. © I1—her husband, will 
be the instrument of vengeance. And the deed 
of sacred justice done, 1 fly my accursed country 
forever—her sworn, hitter enemy! ‘That she 
may be blasted and destroyed forever. is the sin- 
cere prayer of the betrayed 

“James Epwarps.” 





Of course the murderer was now known, but 
all efforts to secure him proved fruitless, and the 
affair was forgotten in the course of time. 

Some years afterwards, the war broke out be- 
tween England and the United States, and sev- 
eral English vessels were captured by the Amer- 
icans. During the terrific combat on Lake 
Champlain, which proved so disastrous to the 
British squadron, there was one seaman—a boat- 
swain on board one of the American vessels, 
who particularly distinguished himself by his 
He gave no 
quarter, and being at last struck down by an 
officer, while boarding an English brig, he re- 
fused quarter for himself. He 
after the engagement, his mangled body was 
found covered with gore—the features retaining 
Before 


his persen was 


courage, and by his vindictiveness. 


was slain; and 


their stern, savage expression in death. 
he was thrown lake, 
searched, and a locket was found on his breast 


into the 


which contained a long lock of silky brown hair. 
Pasted inside the locket was a piece of paper 
on which was written 

“ Bessie Edwards—basely murdered by the 
laws of England, January 19, 18—.”’ 

The singularity of this inscription led to inves- 
tigation, and the particulars of the trial and ex- 
ecution of Bessie were resuscitated. The sea- 
man had been several vears in the service of the 
United States, had been 
ship’s hooks as James Wilson, but there existed 


and entered on the 


no doubt that he the veritable James Ed 
wards, the husband of the innocent, murdered, 
and fearfully avenged Bessie. 


THE LATE DOW, JR. 


was 











We are glad to learn from a copy of the San 
Franciseo Golden Era, that the propnetors of 
that paper did all they could to reclaim Dow or., 
up to the last fatal days of his life; and thet he, 
poor fellow, tried hard to keep from and 
had been a total tainer for six me anti 





his last outhreak The speaking 





tors, im 








his death, and of the misery in which he died, 
think itis due to the cl er of the Era to state 
that Mr e's incor as a COM) Oitor ] 

tributor to that paper, was amy ly <uftioent to 
er him to maintain a respert OSiTION In 

















Society, and to lay aside a hand-omy 
ture cu neice.” On ref 

of the firm he finds the 

Paig vce May, 1855, the 

nine hundred duliars 








| sixth day 


| wished him to be quret 


| soon fe Ml into a doze, 


THE LAST HOURS OF SCHILLER. 
His head remained entirely unaffected until the 
(m the evening of that dav he be 
gan to speak in broken accents, bat was never 
wholly insensible. When Karoline came to him 
on the seventh eve ning, he wished, as usual. to 
commence a conversation on subjects for trage 
dies, and on the mode in which the loftier powers 
of man mast be cultivated Karoline 
answer with her usual vivacity, because 
He felt this, 
‘Well, if no one any } 
1 had better say no me 
bat rambled mach in his 
“Is this your hell! Is this your heaven ! 





hdl not 


she 
and sor. 


rowfully said, 
derstands me, 





sleep. 


| he exclaimed, just before he awoke, looking up- 





| Other sa 


| verval 


' 2 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 


wards, and ge ntly smiling, as if a consoling an- 
gel met his sight.) On the &th of May he wan- 
dered a ood deal. Toward evening he & X presse d 
a desire once more to see the setting sun. The 
curtain was drawn aside, and gazing with a 
cheerful and serene air at the bright rays of eve 
hing, nature thus received his last’ farewell 
When Karoline went up to his bed and asked 
how he felt, he said, “Calmer and calmer 
During the night he talked of Demetrius in his 
wandering fancies. The servant said that he 
repeatedly prayed to God to save him from a 
lingering death. Atnine o'clock in the morning, 
he became insensible, The dying man only ut- 
tered some unconnected words, chie tly Latin. In 
the afternoon the solemn moment of dissolution 
drew near, When his noble nature at last suc. 
cumbed, and a convulsion disturbed bis features, 
Lotte strove to put his head in an easier position ; 
he recognized her, smiled, and his eye had alre aly 
a glorified expression. Lotte sank down close 
beside him, and he kissed her. This was the last 
— of consciousness. — Life of Schiller. 
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[Prepared for The Ping of our v rion ) 
How to find Water in the Desert. 

When the water begins to run short, and the known 
fountains have failed (as is too often the sad hap of these 
desert wells), fortunate is the man who owns a tame 
Chacma, or * Babian,” as it is called. The animal is first 
deprived of water for a whole day, until it is furious with 
thirst, whieh is increased by giving it salt provisions, or 
putting sait into his mouth. This apparent cruelty is, 
however, an act of true merey, as on the Chacma may 
depend the existence of itself and the whole party. A 
long rope is now tied to the baboon’s collar, and it is suf- 
fered to run about wherever it chooses—the rope being 
merely used as a means to prevent the animal from get- 
ting out of sight. The baboon now assumes the leader- 
ship of the band, and becomes the most important per- 
sonage of the party. First it runs forward a little, then 
stops; gets on its hind feet, and sniffs up the air, eepecially 
taking care of the wind and its direction. It will then, 
perhaps, change the direction of its course, and after run- 
ning for some distance take another observation.  I're- 
sently it will spy out a blade of grass, or similar object, 
pluck it up. turn it on all sides, emell it, and then ge for- 
ward again. And thus the animal proceeds until it leads 
the party to water, guided by some mysterious Instinct, 
which appears to be totally independent of reasoning. . 





Curious Experiménts. 

Some curious experiments have recently taken place at 
Paris, to test a new contrivance for protecting firemen 
from the action of the flames, and enabling them to reeist 
astrong beat. It consists of gloves made of amlanthus, a 
kind of filamentous mineral—a helmet of the same mate- 
rial fitting into another of wire gauze, and a shield one 
metre in length and eighty centimetres broad, besides 
other garments of the abovementioned material. Three 
men having put on the gloves were enabled to carry iron 
bars at a white heat for three minutes, without being 
obliged to let wo their hold. Straw was afterwards «et fire 
to in a large cast-iron cauldron, and continually kept up, 
while a fireman, wearing the double helmet abovemen- 
tioned, bod. ato above the flames, which he warded off with 


he was aaaabie to keep Rei fore at tines eile ag x 
merous other experiments were tried, which deinen stem eatt~ 


the success of the materials used. 





Autophagy—the Act of eating Oneself. 

Ata late meeting of the French Academy of Medicine, 
a very singular paper was read on ‘ Autophagy, 
eous and Artificial.’ M. Anselmier, the author of the 
paper, bases his theory on the fact that the body, when 
deprived of its ordinary nutriment, consumys itself, until, 
as ita substance wastes away, its temperature fille and 
death ensues. He had proved by experiments that the 
most economical metbod for this selfconsumption is to 
keep up the ordinary processes of nutrition by slight 
bleeding and drinking the blood. Of two animals ina 
similar condition, one of which he starved, and the other 
fed upon its own blood alone, the latter lived several days 
longer than the former. 


Singular Change. 

A man in Cincinnati, named Lewis A. Allen, was ter- 
ribly beaten by rowdies a few months ago. During his 
illness his hair fell off, but since his recovery his hair has 
grown out. Stranger still, it is not ite original coler, 
which was sandy, but perfectly black, as are aleo hie 
whiskers, which be cultivates extensively. A complete 
metamorphose in his appearance has taken place 


Spont. 








THE WELCOME GUEST. 
This ia the title of a new and brilliant family paper 


which was commenced by the subseriber on the first of 
't is intended, a its name indiates, for 








the Hk . Boor ita individuality siete in ite 
forming ju ournal as any father, brother, or 
friend Reuse repeat oh to the fireside. It ix 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each cumber compiete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, vor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the ject of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attaine It * printed io that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of onginal and 
really 

CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
fine!~ written stories, sketches, wlventares, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and witand humor, forming & mort captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of ite issue, whieh has been 
long perfecting, renders it 

A GREAT PAVORITE 

everywhere, north, south, east and west. It ir Leqetert j 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Wetcome Ovret to ene 
and ail, rather than to indulge in jarring dierussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever suliy its fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best teste and appreciation of 
every one In ail respects it ls 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the publie a corpse of Sew ASD BALLAST 
Writers. and it ii) follow the lead of no other journal 
that is -ablixhed t presente a chaste and eegant oy 
aud i¢ printed upon heavy, fine wh pet. on 
fomt of type, cast expressly for. “ Thus 




















rien. clear 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land = Tn the ed- 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corpe of lady coutributers 
are organt ae wel a6 severe) eteriing writers of the 
it i» promined that po e+eki) jowrnal in 
excel i in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
cach eacressive inege 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE MAIDEN BY THE SEA. 


Ons. 





BY Lizziz 





In a little cottage, by the heaving sea, 
There a fairy maiden is watching now for me; 
We parted in the springtime, 
When roses were in biush. 
And waves, they sang an ancient rhyme, 
In twilight’s holy hush. 


Mid her raven tresses the winds they sang in glee, 
While she gently whispered, ** 0. love, remember me!” 
The tears were wildly streaming 
From out her midnight eyes, 
And her coral lips were gleaming. 
And fragrant with her sighs 


Many times I kissed her upon the rosy cheek, 
The tears were hotly gushing whene’er I tried to speak ; 
And when at last we parted, 
We whispored ne'er a word: 
Afresh her sobbings started, 
And her heart-beats loud were heard. 


In my dreams I see her beneath the flowering tree, 
With starry eyes outlooking upon the foaming sea: 
While tlowerets that she crushes 
Beneath her tiny feet, 
Look envious at her blushes, 
So fair sho is and sweet. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


Aunt Rhoda and the Elephant, 


BY JOSIE SIGNOR LOVERING. 

“T wap never seen the elephant then, dear 
child.” ; 

‘The expression of Aunt’s Rhoda’s countenance 
as she settled back in her rocking-chair, was 
suggestive of a story. That it was a humorous 
one I knew by the merry twinkle of her gray 
eyes ; and that it would likewise be told at her 
own expense I was confident from the faint rise 
of color that overspread her pleasant face as she 
spoke. 

I hugged myself with delight at the prospect 
before me. If there is one person in the world 
who, more than any other, takes pleasure in a 
story—a real bona fide, mouth-to-ear story—that 
person is myself. The experiences of Aunt 
Rhoda’s youth were an inexhaustible fund of en- 
tertainment from which I had often (bless her 
dear little loquacious tongue !) been regaled, and 
which had come at last to be a perfect wonder 
to me, from their endless variety and number. 

I moved my seat a little nearer to hers— 
smoothed out my sewing—pricked up my ears, 
and stitched away without a word. Without a 
word, because I had learngl from former expe- 
rience that to betray any undue degree of interest 
or curiosity was the surest possible way to lose 
myself the treat I anticipated. Aunt Rhoda, for . 
all she was one of the most amiable, kind-hearted 
dears in the world, possessed a large stock of 
wilfulness and perversity, (very unusual traits 
for a woman to manifest—eh, Mr. Ballou?) and 
it she could only have known to what a high 
pitch of interest her words had excited me, very 
likely she would have taken up the knitting-work 
which she had allowed to drop idly to her knee, 
thrust one of the bright needles into her side, (I 
wish old Indies know. yh a aniesons oe — 
ehewin-ee cate has!) commenced knitting 
vigorously, and not spoken again during the 
whole afternoon. Any attempt on my part to 
coax, tease or win her over, always put me in 
mind of taking an obstinate pig by the ear, she 
was sure to rebel! Let her have her own road 
and take her own time for travelling it, and she 
would walk forward as obligingly as one could 
wish. Try to lead, guide or hasten her, and she 
stood stock still like a very mule, from sheer 
contrariness. 

Fortunately I had sufficient control over that 
Eve-ish propensity of my disposition—curiosity— 
not to snatch a greedy bite at the apple on its 
first presentation, but to possess my soul in pa- 
tience, feign an utter indifference, and wait. 

The charm worked admirably. Aunt Rhoda 
folded her plump arms across her bosom with a 
self-complacent smile, reclined back in her chair, 
and closed her eyes. The latter habit was one 
she always indulged in when her story-telling 
mood was on; perhaps, because the past came 
back more fully and vividly before her vision, 
after the obtrusive present had been shut out be- 
hind the two little doors of her secretive eyelids. 

“T had never seen the elephant, then, dear 
child!” 

The repetition as well as the first exclamation 
yas entirely voluntary. I made no comment, 
asked no question, though my tongue itched 
with a dozen. still-born inquiries, and my ears 
burned to hear what was to come. I am quite 
sure I would have substituted one inquisitive 
member to the dentist’s hands and had it pulled 


— 
Osan 





out like a bad tooth, and subdued the others by a 
sound boxing, before I would have spoken a 
syllable. 

* You see it was my first visit to my 
the city,” 


cousins in 
she continued, after a brief pause, 
reaching her hand out to pat me on the head, in 
placid acknowledgment of my good behaviour. 
“You, who have never lived away back in a 
little out-of-the-way country village, seeing noth- 
ing more wonderful than a dyspeptic parson and 
a yellow stage-coach (1 came very near interrupt- 
ing her there, to ask if village parsons and stage- 
coaches were always dyspeptic and yellow—but 
remembered myself just in season), can hardly 
guess whata great event that was in my life, 
Josie.” 

She paused a moment, as if the recollection 
of anything so momentous had quite overwhelm- 


| 


ed her—but presently continued : 

“I went out of Cranston in right smart style. 
At least I thought so at the time. ‘Phe ward- 
robe of the Princess Royal on the event of her 
marriage, could not look more beautiful to my 
Two bril- 
liant print morning-gowns, with trimmings of 


eyes to-day than my own did then. 


high-colored gingham (perfect miracles of art, 
fresh from the skillful hands of the village dress- 
maker), two white under-skirts, 
wear with them, rich with numerous rows of 
home-made inserting ; (O, Aunt Rhoda, methinks 
IT see and 
pattern flounces; a black silk of mother’s, taken 


designed to 


‘em!) a blue white lawn dress with 


en oe 
Xx ) 
i tas 


in on the shoulders and under the arms to fit 
me, and being, as I remember it, rather short in 
the waist and decidedly short in the skirt—(I was 
three inches taller than my mother, Josie!) a 
brown kersey travelling-suit ; a black silk man- 
tilla, that father facetiously compared to an ox- 
yoke ruffled ; six bran new linen handkerchiefs, 
three pairs of lisle thread gloves, bought rather 
large so as to wear well, and a straw bonnet— 
also rather large—a dozen like that new one of 
yours, Josie, could have perched like so many 
butterflies on the crown of it—(what a fib, auntie !) 
gay with bows and streamers of pink and white 
plaid ribbons ; this was the outfit which was to 
astonish all Cranston on my going out, and 
electrify all Boston at my coming in!” 

She opened her eyes and looked at me, at this 
stage of her narrative. I know from that she 
expected me to say something. So I ventured : 

“I dare say, you looked very fine, Aunt 
Rhoda!” 

“And J dare say I looked like a fright,” she 
answered, briskly, patting my head again, and 
then reclosing her eyes. 
fied enough then. 


“ But [ was well satis- 
In view of the importance of 
the occasion, father let me take his big silver 
watch, and mother tied her string of gold beads 
about my neck, just before I started. These, 
together with an old-fashioned but costly bosom- 
pin, that had belonged to my grandmother before 
she died, two gold rings of my own—a regard 
ring which 1 borrowed of my younger brother 
Charlie, and two which my confidential friend, 
Susie Brainard, volunteered to lend me, com- 
prised my stock of jewelry. Father had given 
me twenty-five dollars over and above my travel- 
ling expenses, to spend as I pleased. It seemed 
a large sum to me, and I doubt not to him too, 
for he was a poor, hard-working farmer, and 
scraped his money together by little odds and 
ends. But there wasn’t a stingy bone in his 
body—bless the dear old man! Josie, did you 
know I resembled my father in disposition !”’ 

Now as Aunt Rhoda was rather inclined to be 
parsimonious, I couldn’t exactly discover the 
particular similitude to which she seemed to refer. 
But I answered “yes” unhesitatingly (Heaven 
forgive me!) and stitched away faster than ever. 

A long pause followed my affirmative, and I 
had begun to fear that the last closing of Aunt 
Rhoda’s lids meant something beside story-telling, 
when she broke out with : 

«O, but he was handsome !”” 

“Who ?” 

T had forgotten myself enough in my intense 
curiosity to ask a question. The consequence 
was, Aunt Rhoda went to knitting. With a faint 
hope of recovering the ground Thad lost, I main- 
tained a rigid silence for the next ten minutes. 
At the end of that time I had the satisfaction of 
seeing her resume her old position. 

“The gentleman I met in the cars,” she said, 
taking up my question, as though I had just 
askedit. “You see I had got tired almost to 
death with travelling, and was falling into a kind 
of drowse, when I was startled by a pleasant 
voice close to my ear: 

“«Do you stop at Boston, madam?’ itsaid. | 

“TI gave a nervous jump, and flushed like a 

- ana welt Qeeosed ypen- 
ey ttting directly in front of me, and watch- 
ing me with a pair of the clearest, handsomest 
eyes that ever brought the color to a bashful girl’s 
cheeks. I suppose I told him yes, though I 
haven’t any very distinct remembrance, I was so 
engrossed in noticing how the sunshine, which 
came in at the open window, turned one half his 
brown beard and curling hair to gold. 

“He said Boston was his destination, asked 
me if I had any escort, offered to see to my bag- 
gage, and bespeak me a coach, and said a great 
many pleasant things as only a handsome man 
can say them. 

“As Isaid to begin with, I hadn’t seen the ele- 
phant then. A vainer, more foolish, or verdanter 
little miss than I was, never issued from the 
shadow of her father’s roof. I believed from the 
very depths of my unsophisticated heart, that the 
nice young man must have been smitten by my 
good looks. Thad read of ‘love at first sight,’ 
and I thought I saw the incipient germ of the 
tender passion sprouting up through these pro- 
fuse attentions. I knew I was pretty, though 
you might not think it now (dear Aunt Rhoda ! 
looking into her comely face, so smooth and fresh 
and rosy at forty-five, I could easily imagine what 
it must be at eighteen), and I saw that he knew 
it, too. Iwas too artless and simple-hearted to 
detect any rudeness in the very plain admiration 
indicated by his face. 

“Well, all girls have their dreams, their ro- 
mantic dreams, you know, Josie, (Jon’t I know 
it, though, auntie?) and I believe all mine must 
have been concentrated into the little half-hour 
that followed. I planned the most extravagant 
things for the future, the very least of which was 
marrying Horace Bayley, he had given that as 


| his name, and going back to Cranston to astonish 


everybody, and a certain somebody in particular, 
acertain somebody who had in a fit of jealousy 
given me the mitten a few weeks before. 

*“‘T found myself, almost before I knew it, try- 
ing to make a favorable impression upon my un- 


| known companion, and in furtherance of this 


design, drew out the big silver watch of my 
father’s, in the vague idea of giving him an opin- 
ion of my importance. He asked me the time, 
and there was a wicked light in his eves and a 


| saucy smile about his mouth which I did not try 


to interpret at the time. To my surprise, I found 


| the watch had stopped, the dear, faithful old 


watch, that never had been guilty of such an 
indiscretion before for the space of forty years. 


ing the look of distress which I am sure crossed 
my face, examined it, said it needed repairing, 
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If you please, sir,’ I suggested, timidly, for 
a vague idea that my aristocratic uncle and aunt 
might object to my proceedin:s, entered my 
head— do not let any one know when you call, 
that we have not—that we are not—’ 

“ T stammered so that he had to help me. 

“*Not old acquaintances—I understand. 
Trust me, madam, I will be very circumspect. 
I can afford to be cautious and predent, for the 
pleasure of being allowed to meet under more 
auspicious circumstances than the present, a per- 
son so young, confiding and lovely as yourself.’ 

“There! what would my Cranston lover have 
said to that? I doubt if he could have composed 
such a sentence ina week's time with half-a- 
dozen dictionaries to aid him. I bowed a grati- 
fied acknowledgment to the compliment, my 
face on fire with blushes. 

“We talked familiarly after that, and I was 
getting quite vain with the continuous stream of 
flattery which he poured in my ears, when all of 
a sudden, he bent forward and said in a myste- 
rious whisper : 

“* Forgive me for being so bold, but if you 
have any valuables about your person, I would 
advise you (he glanced down with his curious 
smile at the tive rings on my ungloved hand), to 
make certain of them. The next station is noted 
for pick-pockets, and even the oldest travellers 
take all manner of precautions in passing it. 
If you have a purse, you had better slip your 
rings into it. ‘The thieves are so adroit in this 
region, that ladies’ hands, even such pretty ones 
as yours, are hardly safe.” 

“T thanked him and followed his advice, de- 
positing with the rings, my grandmother's gold 
brooch, and the string of beads. He nodded 
approvingly as I finished, and commenced telling 
me a story of a lady who had been robbed the 
previous summer, et more than a thousand dol- 
lars, on that same route. 

“While he was talking the conductor came 
along for my ticket. I turned to take my reticule 
from my pocket. Horror of horrors! It was 
gone! I grew quite dizzy and faint with my 
dismay! Pickpockets indeed! My mother's 
beads, she set her life by them—my friend’s rings, 
one was an engagement ring, too—grandmother’s 
bosom-pin, dear, dead grandmother's last gift to 
me—and all my twenty-five dollars of spending- 
money—gone, stolen—picked from my pocket 
betore my face and eyes by some invisible knave. 

“Mr. Bayley was profuse in his regrets and 
lamentations, when I acquainted him with my 
loss, blaming himself excessively as the cause of 
my losing the jewelry, which might possibly, he 
said, have escaped, had he not troubled me with 
his meddlesome precautions. I could not bear 
to see him so distressed, and put as brave a face 
upon the matter asi could. He insisted upon 
replacing my ticket and defraying my expenses 
the remainder of mydourney, and I consented to 
the arrangement on condition that he should 
allow me to repays om when he called with the 
watch. 

“He was so witt"*ynd agreeable, and said so 
many pretty, pleakas things, that when the cars 
stopped at Boston, 
loss jin the feHtet se 
and fascinating acquaiP®unse. 

“While I was arrang?fg my shawl, preparatory 
to leaving the cars, I sa some one say in an 
undertone : 

“© Quite a haul, Jim, little girl fresh from the 
county, green as—’ 

“The rest of the sentence was lost to me, but 
thinking the voice familiar, I glanced up hurried- 
ly, my heart springing to my throat with shame 
and fear. But no! it could not have been he 
who spoke; he stood there waiting for me with 
such a courteous smile, so attentive and kind. 
It must have been the rowdyish-looking chap, 
who stood a few yards distant, squirting tobacco- 
juice, and leering at me with one eye half shut. 

“We parted in the depot. He pressed my 
hand and sighed, as he helped me into the coach, 
and I will acknowledge it frankly, child, when I 
lost sight of him in the crowd, I leaned back 
among the cushions, put my handkerchief to my 
eyes, and sobbed like a baby.” 

“ Well, Aunt Rhoda !” 

I spoke a little impatiently, I fear. The good 
lady had been silent for so long a space of time, 
that I was afraid I was not going to hear the 
sequel. 

She turned toward me with a gay laugh, but 
said nothing. 

“What happened afterward?’ I queried, 
persistently. ‘* What did he say when he called 
with the watch ?” 

“Why, bless your heart, child, that’s the way 
I saw the Elephant! He never called!” 

“ But he didn’t—Aunt Rhoda—he didn’t—” 

“Yes, he did,” she said, interrupting me ; 
with a little chuckle of delight at my horror and 
surprise (which by the way was all feigned, as I 
guessed from the commencement how it was to 
end, but dared not offend my blessed auntie by 
letting her know it). ‘Yes he did—he was the 
chief !"’ 

“And you never saw him afterwards !” 

“Yes, I did,” she said with another chuckle, 
for the surprise which was not feigned that time. 
“T met him on Washington Street three weeks 
after. 


» “almost forgotten my 
bes mwtimngs from my new 


He had the insolence to bow to me, but 
my uncle was with me, and when he noticed that 
I was accompanied by a gentleman, what do you 
think he did, child?” 

“T can’t guess, lam sure.” 

“Well, he run, actually took to his heels, in 
all that crowd, and run " 

“And what became of the lover who mittened 


} you !”’ I queried, a few minutes afterward. 
“My companion took it from my hand, notic- | 


and then informed me, with that peculiar smile | 


of his, that he was a jeweller, and if I would 
leave it in his hands, and give him my address, 
he should be only too happy to repair it for me, 
free of charge, and return it to me in person. 
Was I a goslin, Josie, or what was 1? I saw in 
the offer only a desire to continue my acquain- 
tance, at any hazard, and gave a blushing, pleased 
assent. 

“He pocketed it, and then proceeded to write 
down my address 





| uncle. 


“ Pshaw, child, that was John Willard, your 
We made up and were married !" 

Fifteen minutes later, I found that the pillow- 
ease Thad been making, was hemmed on the 
wrong side, entirely (owing to my absorption in 
Aunt Rhoda’s story), and looking up to tell her 
of it, found her asleep. 





Persons who are too shy and awkward to take 
their due part in the bustling world 
themselves by assuming that t 
ble qualitic 
stirring 
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2 active and forei- 
$ possessed by the real actors in life’s 
i scenes, are incompatible with others 
which they choose to deem higher and more im 





} portant. 
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capration of the 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquirer.—Salt water does not boil till it has reached a 
heat of 218° or 220°; hence, whatever is put into it 
when boiling must cook quicker than in fresh water 

Turspis.—Conway certainly played an engagement at the 
Federal Street Theatre about the time you mention; 
but whether as a star or stock actor we don’t remember, 
and have no newspaper files handy to turn to 

M. C., Washington.—We see no constitutional objection 
to the plan proposed 

» §., Concord, N. H.—Mrs. Chapman was acquitted, 
Mina was hung. 

Voyaceur.—* Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau" 
will give you the information you seek, and is a very 
readable book. 

Marcuanic.—A vessel of water placed in boiling water will 


To think that we are able is almost to be so 


not boil, because water can never be heated above the | 


boiling point, or 212°; ail the heat absorbed after it is 
boiled is carried off in steam. A heat of 212° cannot 
pass through a vessel placed in boiling water. 

R. R.—Little & Brown's edition of Don Quixote in four 
volumes is the best we know of. The text is Motteux’s, 
the annotations by Lockhart. 

M. M., Rockport, Mass.—Hogg's novels were re-published 
in this country, but we think it would be difficult to 
get hold of any copies. 

Amatevr.—You will find a very minute description of 
Allston’s method of painting flesh in an art-novel called 
‘Ernest Carrol,” published a year or two since by 

Ticknor & Fields. 

M. F., New York.—Yes; Irving had a strong predilection 
for art, and thought of making it his profession at one 
time. If you will examine critically his descriptions of 
landscape, you will see that he must have had a paint- 
er’s eye for color. 

Nateurauist —The silver thistle grows luxuriantly in some 
parts of Germany. It is a beautiful flower, having a 
downy centre of brown and gray, the petals being hard 
and shining like silver. It is large and of striking char- 
acter. We believe some small part is sometimes eate 
like the artichoke. 

D. C., New York.—We have no faith in these schemes for 
making sudden fortunes. An old resident of your city 
said on one occasion, that he did not know any specu- 
lator who came out rich at the end of thirty years. 
* All our rich men,” said he, ‘* have accumulated their 
wealth by slow and gradual accessions.”~ 

Supvrsan.—One hundred bushels of carrots, with a mod- 
erate allowance of hay, will keep a cow in good condi- 
tion and milk through the winter. 

R. M , Concord, N. H.—We should set out both the Nor- 
way spruce and the European lare! 

M. D., Milford. —The value of domestic animals and ani- 
mal products in the United States is about $1,500,000. 
W. K.—According to Cuvier, the whale lives to one hun- 
dred years; ravens as long. A swan has been known to 

live three hundred years. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Every one wishes to succeed in life, and suc- 
cess—of course we speak of success attained by 
honorable means—is a duty. The goals of the 
travellers who start upon the highway of life are 
as various as the tastes of man: one secks polit- 
ial distinetion, another military renown, a third 
literary fume, a fourth the laurels of the artist, a 
fifth, perhaps, aims at attaihing pre-eminent skill 
in some handicraft. Too many pursue wealth, 
not as a means, but as an end. At first, and to 
the eyes of youth, the attainment of each of 
these objects appears easy. In the mirage of 
life’s young dream each favorite object looms up 
distinetly and near at hand, and it seems as if it 
required but a few rapid strides to grasp them. 
But as mile after mile is passed and hour after 
hour glides away, we see the phantom recede be- 
fore us, as Mt. Blane recedes before the ap- 
proaching tourist. We see that there are flinty 
paths, and deep ravines, and wild, whirling 
streams to be traversed before we reach the prize, 
and the fainthearted come to think that the cov- 
eted good is unattainable. But the mountain 
comes not to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. To drop allegory and figurative ex- 
pression, success is attainable, but only through 
persevering labor which involves an iron will. 
In our copy books at school we are taught to 
write over and over again the dogma, “ Labor 
conquers everything ;”’ but personal experience, 
or that of others only can teach us that ‘ Noth- 
ing is impossible with him who wills.” Will and 
labor are more than a match for “those twin- 
jailers of the heart, low birth and iron fortune.” 

A young French officer was often heard to 
say to himself, as he paced his narrow quarters, 
“T willbe a great general, and | will be marshal 
of France.” The Duke 
ot Marlborough, as he sat shaking in his saddle 
on the eve of a terrible battle, was wont to ex- 
claim, “See how this little body trembles at 
what this great soul is about to achieve.” This 
was not the frothy boast of a vain man, but the 
declaration of one who knew that his iron will 
would override every obstacle, and in the might 
of its inflexibility, reach the goal of victory at 
last. 
acles. 


And he became both. 


The determination to succeed works mir- 

It gives the man apparently most unfit to 
ed in any given walk, a mastery over ad- 
verse circumstances, and a triumph over rivals 





succe 
“Tt is quite alarming,” says 
Victor Hugo, “ to see the catalogue of prepara- 
tory studies marked out for the apprenticeship of 
the general; but how many excellent generals 


It 


favored by nature. 


| would seem the first condition, the sine qua non 


of every man destined for the wars, that he 
should have good eyes, or at least that he should 
be stout and active. Sureenough. Butacrowd 
of great generals have been one-eyed or crippled. 
Philip was one-eyed, lame, and maimed of one 
hand; Hannibal was one-eyed; Bajazet and 
Tamerlane—the two thunder-bolts of war, in 
lame, the other half 


Luxemburg was hunchbacked. 


their ave—were, the one 


blind 


even that nature, in ridicule of all 


It seems 
our caleula- 
tions, had wished to show us the phenomenon of 
a general totally blind, guiding an army, mar- 
shalling his troops for battle, and winning victo- 
ries. Such a was Ziska, chief of the 
Hussites ” 

One would think that to 


man 


be a distinguished 
painter hands at least were necessary. But there 
is an excellent European artist, born without 
hands, and who manages his brush and crayon 
with his feet more dexterously than many a pro- 
fessional painter endowed with flexible fingers 
An 


1a more surprising case yet was that of an 





English lady who I neither hands nor arms, 
was a mere trunk, in short, who held her fencil 
in her teeth, and yet painted well. There is a 


case on record 


of a crippled shoemaker in Essex 





rtunate as to bw 





able to move 
abo ) iis hands and knees, vet who 
druined, reclaimed i culuvated one acre of 








land, stocked it with fruit trees, and raised foom 
it six hundred dollars’ worth of produce in a 
year, After such examples, who of us need be 
discouraged * 

Says Smiles, in his excellent work, “ Self 
Help: ** Where there is a will there is a way,’ 
is an old and true saying. He who resolves upon 
doing a thing, by that very resolution often scales 
the barriers to it, and secures its achievement, 
; to 
determine upon attainment, is frequently attain 
ment itself. Thus, earnest resolution has often 
seemed to have about it almost a savor of om- 
nipotence. The strength of Suwarrow’s char- 
acter lay in his power of willing, and, like most 
resolute persons, he preached it up as a system. 
‘You can only half will,’ he would say to peo: 
ple who failed. Like Richelieu and Napoleon, 
he would have the word ‘impossible’ banished 
from the dictionary. ‘I don’t know,’ ‘T can’t,’ 
and ‘impossible,’ were words which he detosted 
above all others. ‘Learn! do! try!’ he would 
exclaim. His biographer has said of him that 
he furnished a remarkable illustration of what 
may be effected by the energetic development and 
exercise of faculties, the germs of which at least 
are in every human heart. One of Napoleon's 
favorite maxims was, ‘ The truest wisdom is a 
resolute determination.’ His life beyond most 
others, showed what a powerful and unserupu- 
lous will could accomplish, He threw his whole 
force of body and mind direct upon his work. 
Imbecile rulers and the nations they governed 
went down before him in succession. He was 
told that the Alps stood in the way of his armies. 
‘There shall be no Alps,’ he said, and the road 
across the Simplon was constructed, through a 
district formerly almost inaceessible. * Impos- 
sible,’ said he, ‘is a word only to be found in the 
dictionary of fools.’ ”’ 

It is this disbelief in impossibilities which has 
rendered our own beloved country the wonder of 
the universe. Never before were a whole people 
imbued with such a zeal for labor and such a de- 
termination to succeed. Look at the result !—a 
continent cleared of primeval forests ; thirty- 
three great sovereignties established, peopled, 
supplied with churches, schools, roads, libraries, 
manufactures, arts; the deep-rooted oaks and 
pines of centuries building a magnificent mer- 
cantile marine that bears our flag and our wealth 
to every quarter of the globe; a net-work of 
railroad and canals and telegraphs, linking the 
whole territory between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the lakes and the gulf together in body 
and mind ; and all this accomplished in less than 
two centuries and a half by the invincible force 
of united will and labor ! 





SMOKE-CONSUMING LOCOMOTIVE. 

It has always been a desideratum to construct 
a locomotive capable of consuming the smoke 
that issues from its iron lungs. Various attempts 
have been made to accomplish this object, but 
without success. It now appears, however, that 
Mr. Grier, superintendent of the workshop of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Altona, has construct- 
ed anew locomotive, of which the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle says: “It is regardedgby those com- 
petent judges of such matters as one of the most 
powerful and complete engines of the class ever 
constructed anywhere. In appearance it resem- 
bles the ordinary ‘camel back,’ or coal burning 
engines now in use on the eastern division of the 
line, with the exception that it is far more highly 
finished, and seems built for greater speed. Its 
chief recon.mendation, however, lies not in its 
attractive appearance. It has other «qualities, 
which give it far more interest in the eyes of rail- 
road men—improvements which have long been 
desired in locomotives. It consumes its own 
smoke, so that, instead of the vast volumes of 
smoke which the ordinary locomotive belches 
forth at each revolution, a little steam only is 
seen escaping from that of Mr. Grier’s invention. 
In consuming the smoke, a great saving of fuel 
is effected. She made the run from Altona—a 
distance of one hundred and seventeen miles— 
upon twenty-five bushels of coal, maintaining a 
high rate of speed all the time, and evineing the 


pos of ext li , 





'Y power.’ 





We tt to RememBer.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, mayazines, 


| newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 


they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 


| address them to this office, enclosing directions, 


and hand the package to the express. ‘The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey's 
Magazine, Harper's New Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Peterson's Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Panch—in short, all 
and every serial work is bound as above. 





*eo- + 

“THe Wetcome Guest.” —This new Boston 
weekly journal is the largest literary paper in 
America, and is crowded to overflowing with 
original tales, sketches, 





adventures, gems of 
prose and verse, and a great variety, all original 
Price four cents, everywhere : 
—_—___ oe 6 soe 
MatrimoxtaL—A man in Johnson county 
Iowa, sixty-five years of aye, forgetting that , 


“ OCrabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together 
was lately united in matrimony to a girl of 
thirteen 
ee DOS 
SRILLIANT Stonims.—Sel 




















any sir of our 
original novelettes, and en . on one dollar 
specifying those you desire, and they will he sent 
to you by return of mail postage pa 1. See the 
list on another page of thie week's paper 
— oe. - --— 
Wasnisctos, D. C—A cinh of yrreea 
young gentlemen of political proclivitics } 
formed in this city under the promising n f 
“ Black Snakes.” 
———-$ seeo———— 
Ontos ov a Worn —A literary gentlemar 
of London, claims that the word w was «le 


rived from the initial of the party mott 
hope in God 


=. + 


Marie SvuGagn—Our maple «u 
country amounts to neariy S34 tae 
four maillonus of 


dollars a year 
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THEATRICAL TRAGEDIES. 
In rummaging the records of the drama for 
materials wherewith to amuse the readers of the 
Flag, we have come upon some incidents of a 
grave character, showing that real tragedies have 
from time to time occurred upon the mimic 
stage. For instance, Gaubier de Banault, French 
ambassador to Spain, being present in that coun- 
try at a representation of the battle of Pavia, and 
seeing a Spaniard overthrow a Frenchman and 
force him to ask quarter upon the most humil- 
iating terms, sprung upon the stage and passed 
his sword through the body of the actor. Mon- 
dory, when playing the Herod at the Marais 
theatre, exerted himself so greatly, that he was 
Seized with apoplexy. Zachary Montfleury died 
in consequence of his efforts to represent the 
madness of Orestes to the life. Brécourt burst a 
blood-vessel in playing Timon. Every one 
knows how Moliere, the great French comic 
dramatist, having persisted in playing, notwith- 
standing his cough and affection of the lungs 
which caused him to raise blood, broke a blood- 
vessel while pronouncing the juro in the 
“ Malade Imaginaire,” and died aligost imme- 
diately afterwards. 





Foote, the English actor, dramatist and mimic, 
was attacked by paralysis upon the stage. Mr. 
Boud, who translated * Zaire,” and took the part 
of Lusignan, fainted in the first scene and died. 
The celebrated Palmer expired on the stage of 
Covent-Garden theatre, while playing Kotzebue’s 
Stranger, just after uttering the words— 





** There is another and a better world.” 


Macklin, who undertook to play Sir Archy Me- 
Sarcasm, in “ Love a la Mode,” and Sir Per- 
tinax McSycophant in the “ Man of the World,” 
at the age of ninety-five, was seized, first with a 
shivering, and then with a violent headache, 
while dressing himself. After the first scene, he 
could not see the pit. Inthe middle of the 
second act, he was seized with illness, and had to 
be carried off. But he re-appeared a few days 


afterwards, on the 7th of May, 1789. At the 
aye of a hundred, he played Shylock. The first 


act went off very well; but in the course of the 
second, he perceived that his strength was fail- 
ing, and was compelled to beg the audience to 
allow another performer to finish his part. 

“ The comedians of the theatre of St. Luke,” 
Goldoni tells us, “had obtained an excellent 
actor named Angeleri, who belonged to the city 
of Milan, and who had a brother at the bar, and 
whose parents occupied a distinguished position 
among the burgesses.’’ The man was subject to 
extravagant vapors. Struggling for a long time 
between the desire of showing the superiority of 
his talents, and the shame of appearing upon the 
stage in his own country, “he finally yielded to 
the violence of his genius. He appeared in pub- 
lic, was applauded, went to the wings, and in- 
stantly fell dead.” 

Stage machinery is often the cause of serious 
accidents. A machine, contrived to carry an 
actor through the air, broke one day in the Ro- 
man theatre, says Suetonius, and the player who 
represented Icarus fell on the stage where Nero 
sat, and sprivkled the spectators with his blood. 
Mademoiselle Aubry fell from a “ glory ” in the 
presence of the Empress Josephine at the opera, 
and broke an arm, which procured her a pension. 
A tigurante, Mademoiselle Lebrun, while ascend- 
ing to Olympus in her ear, fell and broke her leg 
at the same theatre. From all which, it is ap- 
parent that acting is not always playing. 





Swaxe-Bitren.—We find the following story 
in most of our exchanges; but it seems apocry- 
phal. A girl in Burleston county, Texas, bitten 
some time since by a snake, has since manifested 
a most strange mania, hissing and licking out 
her tongue like a snake, biting herself and in 
every way mimicking the reptile. At times her 
eyeballs protrude, and look like a snake’s. For 
twenty-eight days she has not tasted food, it being 
impossible even to force anything down her. 





Coastwiskt StTEAMERS.—The coastwise steam 
commerce of the United States is yet in its in- 
fancy, but is destined to become an interest of the 
first importance. Steamers of medium size, 
probably iron propellors, must before many 
years ply between all ports on the Atlantic coast 
and in the Gulf of Mexico, as they do now on 
the coast of the United Kingdom. 





Macavcray’s Deatn.—Macaulay’s death was 
so sudden, that none of his relations were present. 
Lady Trevelyan had left him at four o'clock very 
much in his usual state of health ; she was sum- 
moned at eight, to find him a corpse in his chair. 
The immediate cause was collapse, consequent 
on a most violent and prolonged fit of coughing. 





Hanpsome Present.—A silver service set, 
valued at one thousand dollars, has been pre- 


and others employed under the late superinten- 
dence of Captain Meigs, upon the U.S. Capitoi 
and Post Office extensions, and the new dome. 





Wise-Makine.—A company has been formed 
in Washington city for manufacturing 
a capital of $100,000. Hon. 
the principal stockholder. 
template using the wild grape. 





wine, with 


Amos Kendall is 





Miss Davenrort.—This lady, now perform- 
ing atthe Boston Museum, is decidedly one of 
the best actresses upon the American stage, pos- 
sessing many natural advantages quite unequalled 
in the profession. 





Very Dickensey.—Dickens, in speaking of 
a friend, , that he 
looked like the afternoon shadow of somebody 


savs he was so long in the legs 





else. 
Tne Weatner Apsroap.—The winter in 
Europe has been much like ours—excessive cold, 





followed by great warmth. 








Exrenrexce.—Experience is the best teacher 
in the wor 





but then her charges are higher 


any other school-ma’ar 


than those of 
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SURVIVORS OF NEW ORLEANS. 
The New Orleans Delta, in speaking of the 


Battle of New Orleans, remarks that a compar- | 


ison of longevity between the American and 
British officers engaged in the battle, is greatly 
in favor of the latter. One of the four generals 
who landed in Louisiana with the British army, 
and one of the two who survived in the battle of 
the 8th, is now living; Lord Keane, who was 
wounded on the 8th of January, but recovered, 


and, after an eventful service in India and in the | 


West Indies, was elevated to the peerage, and 
now lives on his estate in Ireland. There are 
also in active service, in England, some half- 
dozen officers of the grade of generals and lieu- 


| tenant generals, who figured at the Battle of New 


Orleans—the first of whom is Sir John Bur- 
goyne, Lieutenant General and Chief of the 
Engineer Department of Great Britain. He had 
charge of the engineering corps in the Crimean 
War, and was one of the most active officers in 
that campaign. Then there is Sir De Lacy 
Evans, now a lieutenant general, who had a di- 
on in the Crimean campaign, and is now a 
member of the House of Commons. In the 
British invasion of Louisiana, he was at the head 
of the quarter-master’s department, and was 
wounded twice during the campaign. There is 
also Sir F. Stoven, who was badly wounded on 
the 23d of December, 1814; Sir E. T. Blakeney, 
who commanded the Seventh Regiment on the 
8th of January, 1815; Sir Thomas McDougall, 
aid of Pakenham, who are all now distinguished 
chiefs in the British army. 

Not one of Jackson’s generals survives, or has 
lived during the last eight or ten years. Coffee 
died in 1836; Adair preceded Coffee; Carroll 
has been dead ten years. Generals Thomas and 
Morgan died about the same time. Of. the bril- 
liant staff which afforded valuable aid to Jack- 
son—Livingston, Duncan, Davezac and Grimes 
have all surrendered to the invincible conqueror, 
Death. Of the few old actors on the American 
side of the drama now living, the Delta men- 
tions General William ©. Butler, who resides 
near Carrolton, Kentucky, and who commanded 
as senior captain of the regular regiments in 
Jackson’s line, on the 8th of January ; General 
Robert Butler, Jackson’s assistant adjutant gen- 
eral, who now resides at Tallahassee, Florida ; 
Major Chotard, now living near Natchez, of 
Jackson’s staff; and General A. V. Hayne, late 
United States Senator from South Carolina, who 
was deputy quartermaster- general in Jackson's 
army. 








THE SKY AND THE WEATHER. 

The color of the sky, at particular times, 
affords wonderfully good guidance as an indicator 
of the weather. Not only does a rosy sunset 
presage fair weather,and a ruddy sunset bad 
weather, but there are other tints which speak 
with equal clearness and accuracy. A bright 
yellow sky in the evening indicates wind; a pale 
yellow, wet; a neutral gray color constitutes a 
favorable sign in the evening, an unfavorable one 
in the morning. The clouds again are full of 
meaning in themselves. If their forms are soft, 
undefined, and feathery, the weather will be fine ; 
if the edges are hard, sharp, definite, it will be 
foul. Generally speaking, any deep, unusual 
hues betoken wind or rain; while the more quiet 
and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. These 
are simple maxims ; and yet not so simple but 
that the English Board of Trade has thought fit 
to publish them for the use of seafaring men. 





JUST LIKE HIM. 

Colonel Greene, of the “ Post,” who is just as 
young and handsome as he was twenty years 
ago, has been joking G. W. Kendall, of New 
Orleans Picayune fame, speaking of him as “ old 
Mister Kendall ;”’ whereupon G. W. K., writing 
to a friend, hurls the following brick at the 
colonel: ‘“ When a boy in Boston, some years 
since, I was acquainted with an elderly gentleman 
named Greene—C, C, Greene—Charles Gordon, 
I think his name was spelled in full. If still 
alive, be kind enough, my dear Joe, to remember 
me to him. He was the founder or originator of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, com- 
manded it at its first formation, and turned out, 
and long enjoyed the title of colonel, These 
old Revolutionary links, binding us to a past age, 
as they do, should be cherished. There are but 
few left.”” 





A Cnance.—As we are now closing out the 
stock of Ballou’s Pictorial, we will sell the bound 
volumes at half price, that is less than the cost 
of the white paper! These volumes 
thousands of brilliant engravings, 


contain 
ales, novelettes, 





sketches, biographies, adventures ; in short, each 
volume is an illuminated library in itself. Call 


and see. 





Damaces Recoverep.—Some months since, 
a valuable trotting-horse was lost by the sinking 


3 3 3 | ofa ferry-boat on the Connecticut River, between 
sented to Captain M. C. Meigs, by the foreman | 


Hartford and East Hartford. The owner has 
just recovered $1287 34 and costs from the ferry 
company at atrial of the suit in New Haven. 
The horse was valued at $1500. 





—A cabinet officer Mr. 
National Intelligencer, the following 
“Above all things, avoid altercations 
ble to 
readers, and a paper is more respected for carry- 


Goop ApviIce. 
Gale, of the > 


gave 


advice: 





with other editors; it is always disagr¢ 


ing itself above it.’ 





Larce Bexrs.—One of the bells cast for the 
clock tower in the new palace 
England, 16 tons, and another 
weighed upwards of 13 1-2 tons. Both of these 
bells have been broken by ring 


of Westminster, 
weighed nearly 








——_———— ¢ wee eo 
HorserLesu.—* Six thousand 
mare! quoth Bagstock. 
Cyfax, * Richard 
kingdom for a horse, and no takers. 


dollars for a 


can’t be,” *O, that’s 


offered — his 


nothing,” says 
_ ¢ wae@ 

Hustine 1s Massacuusetts.—A fine buck 
was lately killed by a sportsman in the Sandwich 
woods. 

———___—_—_—_-.-e2 —____ 


Tax.—The New York pay an 
annual tax into the city treasury of some $6000. 


theatres of 


"EDITORIAL INKDROPs. 

Honesty and frankness are necessary to the 
enjoyment of peace in married life. 
| In the British navy they flog men still, but on- 

ly a little, and for certain offences. 

; Revolutions are begun by men who make cir- 
| cumstances, and ended by those who make events. 
| A woman in England broke off marriage at the 
| altar because the bridegroom's boots were dirty. 
| Avoid too many and too great obligations to 
others ; cultivate a manly independence. 
| Mr. Cutting’s pet seal “ Ned,” at the aquarial 
| gardens, is a general favorite. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Games, music, and other amusements have 
been provided for the working boys of London. 
“ Certain college honors,” says Jo Cose, “ make 
| men small by degrees and beautifully less.” 
| Mr. Albert Smith, of Mt. Blanc notoriety, came 
near dying of apoplexy in London, lately. 
| ‘The Mercantile Library, of New York, com- 
| prises about fifty-four thousand volumes. 
| The “Inebriate’s Home” lately went into 
operation in New York city ander good auspices. 
| Cooke's circus, at Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
has been wonderfully successful. 
The French company is re-established at 585 
Broadway, New York, and doing a fair business. 
The numerous bands of Ethiopean minstrels 
are sadly in want of new stories and jokes. 
W. W. Story is said to be engaged on a statue 
of President Quincy, at Rome. 
Before forks were invented, kings and queens 
used to eat their dinner with their fingers. 
We often hear of “gentlemen of the old 
school,” but never one of the new. 
Muskets were brought into use in 1521, since 
which many have gone off, unhappily. 
Dr. Cumming has kindly consented to post- 
pone the end of the world to 1867. 
In 1547, his majesty, the King of France, first 
worked a pair of silk stockings. 
Dr. Windship, the strong man, will lecture 
shortly in New York city and Baltimore. 
In 1391, playing cards were introduced in 
France to amuse an imbecile monarch. 
Music unites its children in bonds of affection 
which time cannot loosen, 
Spectacles and windmills were invented in the 
year 1299. Great institutions, both! 
Moses, an English tailor, has retired from 
business on $900,000 ! 





THANKSGIVING PUMPKINS AND GIRLS. 

A foreign correspondent of the New York 
Times says: ‘“ A private letter from Berlin gives 
an account of the American Thanksgiving 
dinner on the 24th of November. About sev- 
enty Americans sat down to a substantial repast 
of American viands—turkey, mince-pie and 
pumpkin-pie (the latter supplied by a New Eng- 
land lady). My enthusiastic epicure of a cor- 
respondent says of the pumpkin-pie : ‘It was not 
exactly the same as it used to be in America, but 
formed, after all, as M says, “a very good 
translation !” ‘tt lacked only that thin brown 
skin, which we children used to delight to peel 
off, and eat firs ™ withstanding the absence 
of the thin brow, st. ste jg OOF countrymen’ made 
themselves var m,% & ag ith toasts, and speeches, 
and jokes. Am her comical sayings, a 
gentleman from MirSacharetts spoke for the la- 
dies, claiming it as his privilege, since he came 
from a town that once received General Jackson 
with five miles of girls; but was somewhat dis- 
concerted by the remark of a gentleman from 
Virginia, who said that ‘if a miss was as good 
as a mile, that meant exactly fire girls.’ ” 








Beavuty.—Socrates called beauty a short-lived 
tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature; Theo- 
phrastus, a silent cheat ; Theocritus, a delightful 
prejudice; Carneades, a solitary kingdom ; 
Domitian said that nothing was more grateful ; 
Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all 
the letters of recommendation in the world; Ho- 
mer, that ’twas a glorious gift of nature; and 
Ovid, alluding to him, calls it a favor bestowed 
by the gods. 





Pawser’s Baxx.—This peculiar institution 
is now well under way, at No. 48 Union Street, 
Boston, and is doing a large and steadily increas- 
ing business, fully meeting the expectations and 
hopes of its founders. All who take an interest 
in a measure of so much promise should visit the 
rooms and see for themselves. 


rs 
Cartcre or Turkry.—Peter Davis stole a 
turkey in Burlington, Wisconsin, and was angry 
with the justice because he would not send him 
to jail for a longer time than thirty days for it— 
said he stole so as to get board for the winter. 








A coop Hixt.—If, in instructing a child, you 
are vexed with it for want of adroitness, try, if 
you have never tried before, to write with your 
left hand, and remember that a child is all left 
hand. 





Justices or Peace.—There are about eight 
thousand Justices of the Peace in commission in 
| the State of Massachusetts. We wonder if all of 
| them own a copy of the “ Axe relating to Augus- 

tus Pease ¢”’ 





RecoLLections OF Wepsster.—Peter Har- 
vey, of this city, will publish next summer his 
personal recollections of Webster, with whom for 
many years he was on very intimate relations. 





Navai.—The United States steamer Missis- 
sippi lies at anchor off the Navy Yard, Charles- 
town. She is from the East Indies, 
little rough about her darkAnull. 


and looks a 
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Questios axp ANSWER. —Whrv is an Eng- 


lishman like nineteen shillings? Because he is 


under a sovereign 
——_———_+ woe 


MytHorocicat.—When your hair gets into 
disorder, what heathen deity should it name ' 


Comus (Comb us). 


A Fact.—N 
the hey-lay of his youth. 


ee ed 





hadnezzar wer 


He lived in 


ebu it to grass in 


f tor 


a short time. 














| by a lady's beauty, 


| their bills. 


Foreign Mt wtems. 


Lord Clyde's share of th of the India plunder is 
stated by an English paper at £120,000 sterling 

Coolies from China still continue to arrive at 
Demarara, though nearly half of those who start 
die on the voyage. 

Louis Napoleon has secured a newspaper organ 
in London, it is stated, by purchasing the Morn- 
ing Chronicle for about $50,000. 

The shares of the Great Eastern continue to 
decline in England. Old junk dealers are said 
to keep a sharp eye on the vessel. 

So great is the pressure to obtain divorces in 
England, that before long additional judges niust 
be appointed to the court. It is stated that there 
is now an arrear of six hundred divorce cases. 

In consequence of the enlargement of the area 
of Paris, the government has ordered the open- 
ing of three hundred and nineteen new bakers’ 
shops. Eight new theatres are also to be con- 
structed. . 

Experiments, attended with great success, have 
recently been made in France, with steam as a 
fire annihilator; and what, at the outset, threat- 
ened to be severe conflagrations, have, in several 
instances, been extinguished by its use. 

Nearly $2000 have been subscribed for the 
statue to Dr. Isaac Watts, in the public park at 
Southampton, Dr. Watts’s native town. Mr. 
Lucas, the sculptor, has commenced the statue, 
which will be above life-size, and, with the pedes- 
tal, will stand nearly twenty feet high. 

Bethnal Green Church, in London, England, 
was totally destroyed by fire on the morning of 
the 19th of December. The fire spread so rap- 
idly, that in a comparatively short space of time, 
the whole of the magnificent interior fittings, or- 
gan, bells, ete., were in a heap of rubbish. 

A correspondent of L’ Eco d’ Itala writes 
from Milan, under date of December 25; “ The 
cold in Italy is intense; we have a great deal of 
snow, and the mercury has descended to eleven 
degrees below zero. ‘The olive, orange and lemon 
groves have suffered much, especially in the 
vicinity of Genoa.” 

Two elegant swords, one for Napoleon and the 
other for the King of Sardinia, have been bought 
at Rome by the subscription of 20,000 persons in 
that city ; but the Pope forbids a public presenta- 
tion of them, and they hang on exhibition in the 
artist’s windows, silent preachers of Italian inde- 
pendence to admiring crowds. 
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Dewdrops of of Wisdom, 


Running accounts ‘will run away with a per- 
son’s credit more rapidly than anything else. 

Conversation, however light, should never ap- 
proach in the least to the confines of impurity. 

Should there not be “ready advice” 
same way that there is “ready” money ¢” 

Excess of gratitude for a favor is too often 
used as the handle to a beygging-box for a 
second. 
ch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent, and custom will render it the 
most delightful. 

Those who believe all the good spoken of 
themselves, and all the evil spoken of others, are 
unhappily mistaken on both sides. 

Analyze the truth, and you will find that it is a 
drug, like most other drugs, fearfully adulterated 
in the market. 

An ounce of essence is worth a gallon of fluid. 
A wise saw is more valuable than a whole book, 
and a plain truth is better than an argument. 

Good counsel is cast away upon the arrogant, 
the self-conceited, and the stupid ; who are cither 
too proud to take it, or too heavy to under- 
stand it. 

It should seem that indolence itself would 
incline a person to be honest, as it requires 
infinitely greater pains and contrivance to be a 
knave, 

Envy lashes principally the fortunate. It is 
like the ragamuttins in the street who cry out 
“ Whip behind! directly they see one of their 
comrades who has got a lift. 


in the 








There are compliments that censure, as there 
are satires that praise—and these are the compli- 
ments and satires that come from the mouth of 
an ill-natured man. 

It is one among the pious and valuable max- 
ims which are ascribed to Francis de Sales that 
“a judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity.” 

Some men are indolent by nature: the marrow 
works out of their bones in infancy. Give them 
a streak of sunshine, and an empty barrel, and 
they will fall asleep at mid-day. 

Heroism lives longer in the mind when asso- 
ciated with women, than with men. Florence 
Nightingale and Grace Darling will be remem- 
bered when hundreds of their masculine peers 
and superiors are forgotten. 


Hoker's Budget. 


The great hydropathists—milkmen. 

Why are good husbands like dough ? 
need them. 

The desire of an opera singer in the Monn- 
mental City—is to Bawl-to-more. 


The matrimonial code—the husband reigns, 
but it is the wife who governs. 


Women 


Dobbs says tailors would 
dragoons—they charge so. 


make — splendid 
“A crack shot”—a marksman shooting through 
an aperture in a board fence, 
Prentice contends that inveterate laziness is the 
best labor-saving machine ever invented, 
Aman 


may generally expect domestic 
“ breeze" 


when his wife begins to put on © airs.” 
A gentleman who spoke of having been struck 
was advised to kiss the rod. 

A fellow who was pitched into a gutter whe re 
rarbage is thrown, describes it as an “offal” 
fall 

An editor of one of the papers offers to give 
his likeness to all his patrons, when they pay 


There is one thing a drunken man can't do— 
drive a sulkey without getting his legs mixed up 
with the wheels. 

The man who tried to arrange his hair with a 
honey comb, has been trying to catch a whale on 
a sandy hook. 

A wag being asked the name of the inventor of 
butter stamps, replied that it was probably Cad- 






mus, as he first brought letters into Greece 
Bryant says that “the groves were God's 
first temples *” A good many romantic young 


lovers unquestionably find them delightful me« 
ing houses 


‘Hold your tongue 
recommen lation of 


for a fool!" 


was the polite 
n Irish 


husband 







Sure, 
then, vou're you spake yourself!" was the 
equ ally polite reply of the wite 

We have heard of an economical man who #)- 


ways takes his meals in front 
this to doulie the dishes 
ald hike 
" 


You had better ack f 


of a mirrer—he 


If that isn't phi- 


lows 





to know what 's, 


r manners than money,” 









a tinelystressed tleman to a begyar boy 

r i for a ‘Lasked for. ‘what I 

thou vou had the most of was the tovw's 
rep! , 


. law 
FO TAR 
a —_—. 


| sin 









Quill and Scissors. 

Tt is said that the princigal 
Peruvian government 
of the 


reason why the 
refused to make re 

Lizew Thompson 
is that they were engaged 
guano trade, under arrangements with the revo 
lunionists, and contrary to law It is 
in Peru that the American M 
is personally interested in the 


paration 
for the seizure v 
and Georgiana, 


Vessels 


m the 


supposed 


Mr. Clay 








H 
Minnesota papers announce the advent of het 
ter times, the revival of business, a greater plen 
titulness of money, in that Strate 
of grain now in the State, which 
warded to market in the sprin 
over 2,000,000 bushels 
expected in the spring. 


A man in New Fairfield, Conn., named Ste 
vens, recently bid off at an auction sale a pack 
age of old papers for a trifling sum, in which he 
found a soldier's land warrant, located in what is 
now the village of Batesville, Arkansas, and he 
sold it to a gentleman of that State for $48,000 

The Auburn State Prison is over flowing : 
There are now in it 943, while the prison « ” 
modations are intended for but 775. The cells 
are all occupied, and several rooms have been 
fitted up in which convicts are placed during the 
night, with a guard in attendance. 

A gentleman in Albany, N. Y., has sued one 
of the oldest practising physicians in that city 
for damages to the amount of $80,000, alleging 
that he has suffered to this amount because of 
malpractice in vaccination on the part of the 
physician. 


The amount 
will be for 
x, is estimated at 
A lange emigration is 








A despatch from Washington says the govern- 

ment is about arranging for ahorse express from 
St. Joseph to Placerville, to connect the telegraph 
to San Francisco, thus securing despatches from 
the Pacitic in ten days. 
An old resident of Richmond, Va., after long 
ation in the courts, succeeded, a few days 
+, in recovering $1100 from a debtor, which 
so elated him that on its reception he was seized 
with apoplexy, and died in less than a day. 

A letter from Venezuela says: “It is impos- 
sible to say when this country will be at pe 
No sooner is one faetion put down than another 
ises, burning, plundering, and murdering like 
Cpoys. 














R. H. Hampton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
compelled to pay two dollars, recently, for hav- 


ing kissed a German woman, one of his tenants. 
She did not like the manner of his salutation, 
and had him arrested for au assault. 

The New York Senate has passed a bill plac- 
ing New Year's Day, Christmas day, the Fourth 
of July, and State and national fast days, on the 
same footing as Sundays in regard to bills, 
checks, notes, protests, ete, 

Lydia White, who sued William H. Burr for 
$6000 demages for breach of promise to marry, 
recovered from a Fairfield (Conn.), county jury, 
recently, a verdict of $1200 and costs. 

There are about $3,000,000 in possession of the 
post-office department, but which cannot be paid 
out till an appropriation bill shall be passed by 
Congress for that purpose. 








A Jamaica correspondent denies that Ex- 
Emperor Soulouque is rolling in riches. On the 
contrary, the ex-empress is obliged to wash his 
shirts with her own reyal hands. 

Jackson, the American Deer, waa beaten by 
James Rowan, at Hackney Wick, near London, 
on Christmas day, a ten mile race in 58 minutes 
an? 23 seconds. | 

Miss J. M. Davenport, who has just com- 
menced an engagement at the Boston Museum, 
has lately finished a very successful one in Lonu- 
isville, Kentucky. 

A little child left alone in a room in New Or- 
leans climbed over the fender and fell inside. 
Unable to extricate itself it was soon roasted to 
a crisp. 

The fur trade of Minnesota has grown into 
consequence. A St. Paul paper estimates it at 
over a quarter of a million of dollars. 


Prescott's Histor Lf the Reign of Philip 11. 
has been publisher Mesers. Firmin Didot 
Ferres, Paris. 


It is said that many capitalists are turning 
their attention to Minnesota as a wool-growing 
State, 

Twenty-séven vessels, measuring 15,290 tons, 
were built in the district of Bath, Me., last year. 

Active measures are being taken in Baltimore 
towards establishing an asylum for inebriates. 

It is proposed to establish a line of steamers 
between Portland and Philadelphia. 

The present = of ladies’ dress—the low and 
behold style! 








Marriages. 


In this nog by Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. J. Trafton Marr 
to Miss Helen Louise Smith 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William Parkinson to Miss Re 
becca Me Farland, 

By Kev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. William II. Day to Miss Han- 


nah A. Roberts 

By Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. Charles N. Cooledge to Mire 
Susan L. Bou 

By nr Mir ede Mr. George J. Thurston to Mias 
Emily W.} 

By Rev Mr, sy Mr William Hl Allen to Miss 


Addie A. Smith. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds 
Evelyn F Crofts 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Patton, Mr. James Smith to 
Mire Badelia Matthews 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Allen, Captain Seth M. Wil- 
liam, of Boston. to Mtoe Malvina & MeClure 

A nn, by Kev. Mr. Hem aon = Elbridge © 
of Boston, to Mixe Abby Wn 

Salewn, by Rev. Dr Wateuster, = Joseph © Moul- 

ton to Mise Harriet M. Brooks 

At Stoughton, by Kev. Mr hla Mr Warren T Por- 
ter to Miss Harriet M. Barrow 

At Lawrence, by Kev. Mr lass, Mr Samuel A Taylor 
to Mise Ellen Greenhalgh 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Mellen, Mr Charles Kaun 
ders, Jr., to Miss Frances Bailey 

At Amesbury, by Kev. Mr. Byram, Mr. George F Bag- 
ley to Mise Sarah J. Brown 

At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Cleaveland, 
Nichols to Mise Susan BE. Colby 

At New Bedford, by Rev Mr. White, Mr Charles W 
Coggeshall to Mies Ann H. Sanford 


— Deaths, 


In thie city, Mr. Edward M Raker, 44 
Center, 25. Mr. Lewis Tu 6 
43, Miss Sarah A Kichardeon, 18 
42. Mre. Anna Kowell, 32. 

At Dorchester, Mra. Kebeces Stone 
Swan, Dt 

At Jamaica Plain. Mre Elizabeth Clenshy, 

At Brookline, Mre Eliza Law Foilen, 7% 

At Kart Cambriige, Mre Flim Ayres, 

At Meiford, Mre Sarah Aon Vining. #) 

At Newton Corner, Mre Emeline B Learned. 8. at 
Newton Lower Palle. Mr Amoe Allen. 

At Hull, Mre. Huidah B. Loring, 14 


, Mr. Salathial Bo Hatch to Miew 





> 





Mr. George Henry 





Miss Emeline 
Mr Andrew Atkingom 
Mr. Daniel D White, 





fA, Mr Stephen A 


At Lynn, Mr Joweph M. Anderson. TR. Mr Moses & 
Tucker. 4d, 2). Mre Sarah ¥ Harrie, 2) 
At Salem, Mre Lydia M Towne, i 


Mr Fora W Up 
ton, 2@, Mr Samuel 
At Marbiebead, Captain “il tam W Johns, 72 

At Danvers, Mice Madelia (tithe a 

At Ipewieh. Mise Dewire Dean te 

At South Abington. Mr Paward Vinten, 

At Andover, Mine ¢ orine Ty Wiltinens 42 

At Newbury port, Mire Lary § Jotineton, 22, Mie Lecy 
A. Kotert. 17, Mine Mary Jotoron, «4 

At Weet Newbury, Mr Themes (teks 7) 

At Hanover, Mre Deborah Gardner, & 


Noah, 





At Sterling, Mre Nabty Moore. 7 
. Liveard Curly 
Clarvee Derby, 63. Mr Steptoe 





At Suttem. Mr Sereno P Duxtge 
+ ie etow 
etert, Vt 
At Watervilie, Me . Deacun John Noyes 
At Charleston, § ©. Mr 


At Serragueete. (a) 


of Beaten, *1 
Wiitem K Perkins, 2 
Mr Remari J May, of Beton, 



















































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ICE KING. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Behold, from out the dreary north, 
His chill and dim retreat, 

The Ice King hath been riding forth 
O'er hill and dale and street; 

Beneath the friendly veil of night 
His artizans he found: 

“Tl show to earth a Christmas sight,” 

Cried he, while speeding round. 


*O earthly children, T have seen 

Your holiday attire; 

Your brilliant gauds, your wreathing green, 
And yule-log at the fire; 

Each jewelled band and pictured hall, 
Each fairest work of art ; 

And I have marked the boastings all 
That swelled within your heart. 


So I have come when Phoebus wakes, 

Where fair Aurora bies ; 

When feeble man his slumber breaks, 
My works shall then arise!" 

Lo, humbled now, with awe we own 
The magie change around: 

Meet vesture for a kingly throne 
The poorest twig has found! 


And ne‘er a princess of the line 
Such jewels could have decked, 
As, in their sparkling lustre, shine 
About yon willow’s neck. 

Tree flashes back to tree a gleam 
Of emerald and pear! ; 

And ruby blushes meet the beam 
Where crystal flags unfurl. 


The frailest spear of grass that lay 
Downtrodden to the ground, 

With diamond shield erect, to-day 
In majesty is found. 

Far as the dazzled eye can soar, 
Rock, twiglet, fence and tree— 

The humblest thing bedecked the more 
In jewelled canopy. 


Gay visions on the poor man’s pane, 
To cheer his weary eye; 
The hovel like a fairy fane, 
Where rainbow sparkles fly. 
O, matchless is the outspread sight! 
O, glorious and sublime! 
Well worthy Nature's Christmas night— 
The palm, King Frost, is thine! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HOOD AND CLOAK. 


BY LIZZIE E. BREWSTER. 


Ir was two days before Christmas, chilly 
without, but warm within; and so, negligently 
reclining upon a sofa, I read—contented to let 
the world manage its own holidays, so long as I 
was sure of mine. But just then I was dis- 
turbed ; a note had been left for me at the door 
Quickly myeyes ran over the tiny sheet, so 
closely filled with its delicate running chirog- 
raphy; but the news I wanted was not there. 
Vexed, I tossed the gilt-edged messenger to the 
opposite end of the lounge, and sank into a half 
true, half improbable speculation, upon the int 
constancy of man. 

“Of all the unsatisfactory creatures upon the 
earth, young doctors stand par excellence.” This 
was my exclamation; and for a while, I rather 
encouraged the disappointed feelings the note had 
aroused. ‘“ Taking the entire class, I do think 
they are the most stupid set in existence.” But 
here I paused ; for, Jooking up, I met the clear, 
calm depths of Aunt Martha’s eyes. I did not 
like the rebuke they silently conveyed, so con- 
tinued, determinedly : “ But, auntic, I really do 
think so !”” 

“What?” 

“That the graduates from every medical col- 
lege in the land are a set of heartless heathen— 
only fit to take their own drugs.” 

But she gently shook her head. 

“You don’t include Aim in that sweeping as- 
sertion, do you ?” 

“Tndeed I do, then; he is the most heartless 
of them all, and what’s more—” 

“Hush, hush, child! Don’t say what you may 
live to regret.” 

“Regret!” There was all the c pt of my 
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room I brought my portemonniae and dropped it 


over the balustrade into the hands upturned to | 


receive it. 

“ You'll not see me again till tea-time. 
by! I'll try to find the doctor.” And then the 
street door closed, and I was alone. 

Walking back tomy chamber, I paused before 
Aunt Martha’s door. It was untastened, and 
pushing itopen, I entered. There was something 
of the owner's spirit pervading this room. I 
always felt more calm and quiet here, and now 
its gentle, sunny influence soothed the inward 
chafings. I walked to the window; but the 
still falling snow brought too vividly the memory 
of my, disappointment; and, turning away, my 
eyes fell upon the writing-desk, wherein lay se- 
crets L longed to see revealed. The drawer was 
fastened, but upon the floor, with the draught of 
the register rustling its unclasped leaves, was the 
treasure I had so long coveted, Aunt Martha's 
journal. She had evidently been writing, for 
the still undried ink accounted for its appear- 
ance. Four hours were safely mine. Bounding 
to the hall, L ordered that no one should be ad- 
mitted, that I was engaged until tea-time. Then 
locking the door, I took this diary of a woman's 
hopes and fears, and with a feeling almost of 
veneration, I thought of those leaves whereon 
lay the working of a human heart—the hidden 
mysteries $f a human life. And opening the 
book, I read: 

“Nov. Ist.—Eighteen to-morrow. Herbert 
says Iam not dignified, because I helped Charlie 
fasten his windmill to the gate post. He in- 
quired if it was my new bonnet, or the new min- 
ister, which made me so anxious to attend church 
to-morrow. I did not tell himn—though both had 
a share, apart from really wishing to go the day 
Tam eighteen. I am glad it falls upon the 
holy Sabbath. 

“ Nov. 2nd.—What a day of excitement it has 
been! When I arose, the morning was beau- 
tiful; the whole air seemed redolent of the sacred 
Sabbath. I thought to spend the hours quietly, 
that I might look into my heart, and on this, my 
eighteenth birthday, root out the evil and uphold 
the good; but the morning, like the budding 
promise of womanhood, deceived us. Herbert 
took me to church with his new colt. The ser- 
mon was suited to my wants; it refreshed and 
strengthened the spirit. Coming home, Herbert 
was as merry as ever, though I fancied he did 
not like me to praise so highly the handsome 
young minister, for he asked me abruptly what I 
thought of Dr. Grove, whom he presented. 
And when I replied I scarcely noticed him, he 
said I was like the rest, and struck the colt. 
But just then, we were turning to the house ; and 
the wind striking Charlie’s windmill, the noise 
and whip gave Pedro a start, and he upset us 
over the gate post. Dear Herbert was taken up 
much stunned; and for awhile, the death angel 
hovered over our dwelling. Fortunately Dr. 
Grove had seen the accident, and came to our 
assistance. I do not think papa was pleased to 
have so young a physician; but Herbert is his 
friend, and will have no other. He remains all 
night, for fear of fever. 

“ Nov. 7th.—Herbert is slowly improving ; the 
fever has at last abated, and the immediate dan- 
ger is past. Dr. Grove scarcely leaves his side, 
and has almost become one of the family. It is 
to his exceeding care we owe our brother's life. 
Mr. Dalton, too, has been very attentive, coming 
every day to inquire for the sick, and offer as- 
sistance. Indeed the whole village seems alive 
in kindness towards him. 

“ Dee. 10th.—Now that Herbert is out of dan- 
ger, I almost dread his gradual recovery; for 
with his returning strength, we shall see less of 
the doctor, who is preparing to leave us. I wish 
Herbert would not tease me so much about Mr. 
Dalton, especially in Dr. Grove’s presence, for 
he is sure to look so at me, that the crimson 
blood will mount, regardless of every effort ; and 
Herbert always adds, ‘that blush confirms it.’ 
This morning, when he asked me to delay my 
walk that he might accompany me, Herbert 
coolly remarked, ‘ Dalton will be in;’ but as I 
readily acquiesced, he seemed satisfied, and 


Good- 





nature accented upon that one word. Good 
Aunt Martha seated herself beside me. 

“Now, Hattie, what is itso provoking ?” 

“It’s enough to provoke any one. Wait, 
though, till I tell you.” And I continued grow- 
ing more vexed, as I recited my troubles. “ Lagt 
week Dr. Hope invited me to the sleighing party 
for to-morrow night, which is Christmas eve. 
Everything is splendid, all our set are going, 
aud we never had so fine sfeighing before. But 
the doctor is not to be found; he has left town, 
without a word to any one—gone, nobody knows 
where ; and what is worse, there is not one bit 
of an apology for me.” 

“But you are unreasonable—he might have 
been called unexpectedly !”” 

“Yes, there it is; unexpectedly, or suddenly, 
or some other excuse, covers all the short-com- 
ings of these sons of Esculapius. I’m heartily 
tired of it. As to waiting for his return, I'll not 
do it, but accept Ned’s invitation this evening.” 

“O, Twouldn’t!” broke in Aunt Martha, upon 
this tirade. “ You may be sure he’ll come, if he 

can; and even if he shouldn’t, I would stay at 
home.” ; 

“Yes, and have it said I didn’t join the party 
because the doctor was away.” 

“And ‘twould be the truth, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt sha’n’t be, for I’m going!” And I picked 
up the note and threw myself back upon the lux- 
urious cushions, more troubled than ever—less 
because I had spoken words I did not believe of 
a good man, than that I was sorry for them as 
soon as uttered. 

Aunt Martha laughed; this was. the drop in 
the overflowing cup, and my slipper beat an angry 
note upon the carpet. After a few moments’ 
silence, she left the room; while I, for appear- 
ance’s sake, lifted the open volume still Lying face 
downward beside me, and feigned to read. Soon 
some one entered. 

“ Hattie dear,” it was Aunt Martha’s gentle 





tones, “I'm going out now; if you have pur- | 


chases to make, Lil attend to them.” 


The memorandum I had already prepared ; | 


so springing lightly up the broad steps, from my 


answered, ‘then both can be better spared.’ We 
went to the mill race ; for once I could be myself 
in the doctor’s presence, and never did I enjoy 
his company so well. He seemed equally 
pleased, and we agreed to go to the pond to- 
morrow. When we reached home, Mr. Dalton 
stood at the gate, waiting our return. I did not 
notice, at the time, that the doctor hardly re- 
turned his quiet bow. For me life was so bright, 
that I would have met any living object kindly ; 
and I stood, for a moment, and spoke with him. 
He gave me a bunch of late chrysanthemum, and 
I passed into the sick room, still holding them in 
my hand. Herbert noticed them, for he laughed, 
exclaiming, ‘that it was too bad to go to walk 
with one gentleman, and wait till I got home for 
another to give me flowers.’ The cloud gath- 
ered in the doctor’s face ; this time I dispelled it. 
Taking a glass, I placed them in water by the 
bedside, saying we would all enjoy their beauties. 
When I looked up, the smile had come back, the 
shadow flown. 

“ Dee. 11th.—A rainy day! Nothing but rub- 
ber boots and oil suits could venture out. 
walk, of course, was given up. This morning, 
while in the breakfast-room alone, Dr. Grove 
entered. He came and stood beside me in the 
window, both watching the storm without. I 
said, hardly above my breath—‘ Isn’t it too bad ? 

“* The earth wanted the rain,’ he answered. 

“* But I wanted my walk.’ I felt very much 
like pouting. 

“ How the sunshine swept over his face ! 

““Do you really feel 
questioned. 

“* Indeed I do, and this ugly rain has come.’ 

“Tn a moment he said, slowly—‘ 1 am glad it 
rains.’ 

““O—’ Tbegan; but something in his eyes 
taught mine to fall. 

“Then, as steps approached, he added: ‘ It 
tells me you enjoyed our walk yesterday, even 
though you gained no flowers.’ And he passed 
from the room. 


Our 


disappointed? he 





“Why will Herbert tease any one that is so 
sensitive ? 


“Dec. 14th.—What has come over Herbert? 





To-day he taxed me with flirting—and flirting, 
too, with the Rev. Mark Dalton! When I 
asked if the cloth was exempt frog such follies, 
he said he didn’t care, but ‘it troubled Frank.’ 
Troubled Frank Grove ! It is good to me if any 
art of mine is remembered by him. 

“ Dec, Lith.--Herbert is certainly turning to 
an old maid. Mr. Dalton brought me a long 
wished-for poem this morning, and because I 
told him how much I thanked him, Herbert has 
taken me to task for it. 

“* You expressed more than you felt, because 
Frank was here,’ he said. 

“* Very true,’ I replied. 

“*O, Mattie’—these are his very words— 
‘why will you do so? Frank is so sensitive, he 
will never declare his love while you are so 
perverse.’ 

“T laughed. ‘If he don’t dare to face the 
laydie faire, he has an able advocate. Do tell 
me, Herbert—is the doctor really interested 

“Here mama came in. Limagine she saved 
me a lecture. That boy, I really believed, 
thought I would at once make an acknowledg- 
ment, and forever give up all gentlemen’s atten- 
tion ; at least, he looked so. I could never bear 
his teasing, were he to know the truth. 

“Dee. 18th.—To-night we areto have a grand 
sleighride. Well for me I have a slight cold, so 
that I could consistently refuse Mr. Dalton’s in- 
vitation. As to Herbert’s opinion of Dr. 
Grove’s admirations, it surely is false ; for, ac- 
cording to all stories, he being the starter of the 
enterprise, should at least ask if I were going. 
But we have neither exchanged a word on the 
subject, nor has Herbert mentioned it. My mind 
is well exercised as to whom is the favored lady. 
After tea, I took my netting up stairs, and re- 
leased mama from her attendance upon Herbert. 
He seemed surprised, when I told him I should 
remain at home; but a peculiar smile rested 
within his eyes. That look I understood a half 
hour later, when the opening door admitted Dr. 
Grove. He seemed astonished at my presence, 
while Herbert’s curiosity gained complete vic- 
tory, and he would know why we both were at 
home. 

“ «Never mind me,’ the doctor answered ; ‘all 
could not leave you. But I can’t account for 
Miss Mattie, unless Mr. Dalton forgot to prepare 
his next sermon, or is unexpectedly called to 


some wedding.’ 
hoahl, 











earth, 


May I only so live, that in heaven I 
may meet you!’ These words shall be my pole- 
star; there, where no suffering comes, we will 
not be parted 
my heart, to bind the good in sheaves and cast 
out the chaff. 
‘this has been better than the last.’ 


On Chnstmas eve will I search 


May I be able to say, each year, 
Afterwards, 
I went down to Herbert, and placed the letter in 
his hand. 
him. 
“*My poor Mattie,’ he said, ‘we must try 
and forget him.” 
“*No,’ L answered, 


’” 


‘rather let his name be 
sacred between us, 

It was growing dusk, and I turned the leaves 
to close the journal, when my glance rested upon 
the darker ink of that day. ‘These sentences 
seemed to rise up and meet my eye: 

“Nine years ago to-morrow, my trial came to 
me. Dear Hattie trembles upon the brink 
whereon I slipped. May she be spared the sor- 
row that has ch land humbled this heart! 
May her life be one of greater happiness and 
beauty !”” 

1 laid the volume as I had found it; but within 
my heart dwelt a clearer knowledge of life’s du- 
ties, and of woman’s mission. I trembled at the 
sameness of our destiny, and determining that 
the gay party should go without my presence, I 
descended to the parlor. 

As 1 carelessly swung backward and forward, 
in the comfortable rocking-chair, waiting Aunt 
Martha’s return home, Cousin Kate entered. 
As we exchanged greetings, I saw that she was 
troubled, and asked what it was that annoyed her. 

“Not much,” she answered. “I've brought 
home that nubia you sent me for to-morrow.” 

“ But you'll need it, if it’s lke to-day ¢” 

But she shook her head. 

“T'm not going.” 

All summer, Kate had been confined to the 
bedside of an invalid mother, deprived for the 
season of all our amusements, and the party 
was entirely on her account; and so I told her. 

“Don’t, Hattie!” she said; and the tears 
filled her eyes. “I know it all, and I want to go 
so much! But there’s no one to stay with 
mother.” 

“ Where’s Susan ?”’ 

“Her brother is to be married. 
can’t go!” 

“Yes you can.” Glad was I of any excuse 





No, I 





“ But I answered, gaily : ‘It’s more 
he enjoys a sleighride to-night.’ 

“After a moment of thought, Dr. Grove said 
to me: 

“«T understood you were to go with Dalton. 
Indeed, he told me he had invited you.’ 

“Very quietly I answered : 

“*He had not probably received my answer, 
when he told you.’ 

“ But it was a good evening, withal, and we 
enjoyed it. 

“ Dec. 19th.—Herbert teased me not a little, 
to-day, for remaining at home ,last night. He 
said the doctor staid, because he thought I was 
to go with another. Very foolish in him, but it 
turned much to my* , yt. Whar spirit 
possesses me, somctim Ss gouble him? To- 
day, for instance, whe iy Axlton called, he 
alluded to my absencey ee? was pleased to say T 
was much missed. I faid it was indeed to be re- 
gretted, but that I might have added to my cold. 
Did Frank Grove believe that my real excuse ? 
He appeared to. 

“ Dee, 23d.—For the past three days, the storm 
has raged with mad violence. Neighbors are 
parted by fae simile representations of the Arctic 
lands. Everything not of reasonable height is 
lost beneath the soft, still covering. Here, we 
have spent delightful days. Dr. Grove was 
never half so entertaining as now. I should be 
less a woman did I not know, though no word 
has confirmed it, that the love of his heart is 
mine. Those charming little attentions he pays 
me are certainly calculated to make one self- 
satisfied. Papa and mama exchange knowing 
glances Idon’t much like. 

“Dec. 24.—Herbert is down in the sitting- 
room. Dr. Grove expects, every mail, to be 
summoned to join his sister’s wedding-party, 
with which he travels south. Yesterday, when 
he left, he asked if I were engaged this after- 
noon at four; I was not, and he said he could 
not call again till then, and he hoped much I 
would be at home. This morning, Sue sent me 
a note; she was going with Annie and Mr. Dal- 
ton to visit old Miss Marrows. Would I take 
the extra seat? we should be home by two. 
This is our annual Christmas visit ; still, but for 
the look in Herbert's eyes, I would not have 
gone. It was past the appointed hour, when 
we started. Herbert persisted that I ought not 
to go; but they promised to be back, and I 
would not give in. The road proved bad. 
There was more than we expected, to be done 
for the poor soul. Hours slipped, and when we 
re-entered, the broad street lamps brightly burn- 
ing shone from the tall posts, and the clock 
struck six,as I hung my blanket shawl on the 
hat-rack. Herbert looked’ grave when he saw 
me; but it was mama who told me Dr. Grove 
had been punctual—that he seemed disappointed 
at my absence—and had called twice at the 
door, anxious for my return. 

“ Dec, 25th.—Christmas, with its green gar- 
lands and happy faces, is with us. To me, it 
with no merriment. This morning, 
mama brought me a package; I knew the 
writing, and opened it in my own room. It 





comes 


proved to be a book, and on the fiy-leaf was 
written— A merry Christmas and a kind fare- 
well to Miss Mattie. F.G.’ Then I knew he 
had left us. I turned the leaves, but the letters 
and I read no word. 








ming 
from between its p 


A note slipped 
s, and there I read of the 
heart I had lost—no, thrown away. And now 
Called to take 
the night train, while I, with merry mingling of 
bells, had ‘entered the village, he, with a sad 
heart and the shriek of whistle, had passed out. 
did not like. He 


shall have no correspondent in the village, for I 





he had left us, never to return. 


One sentence I writes: ‘I 
could not bear to hear your name conne ‘ted 
with another; yet I will wish you all happiness.’ 
And 
* Our life walk will unite no more on 


He is a good friend, and a worthy man. 
he adds 





for re ing at home, and here offered a golden 
opportunity for doing good. “I'm not going,” 
I answered her look of wonder. ‘“ Tell Wilson 
to call for me, as the party passes, and he can 
bring me back in the same way.” 

“ But Hattie—” 

“No buts—run home and get ready!” 

I pushed her toward the door ; but not before I 
saw another tear-drop glisten on her cheek, this 
time for gladness. 

The next day was what such days should be— 
the crowning efforts of a dying year. I had not 
told Aunt Martha my intentions; but as I saw 
her anxious look, I answered it. 

“No, I’m not going. I sit with aunt, that 
Kate may go.” 

She nodded her approval, and I knew she was 
contented. The hours, like all hours, whether 
laden with pleasure or pain, passed evenly on- 
ward, and evening greeted us. | was all ready, 
when Wilson called. Aunt Martha kissed me, 
as she clasped my furs, and murmured : 

“You are right now, my child.” Ah, little 
did we imagine how a jealous love could pervert 
the act. 

“Not ready yet!” That was my exclamation, 
as I entered aunt’s chamber, for Kate stood by 
the grate as quiet as though sleighrides were 
tabooed. “ Hurry, child! where are your things ? 
Here, take my cloak! it was made fors ch occa- 
sions.” And I threw the warm plaid over her 
shoulders. 

As I drew her hook and eyes together under 
her rosy chin, she said : 

“It isn’t right leaving you here.” 

“Yes it is; it’s always a privilege to stay 
with aunt. So hurry off, and give us a long 
evening !” 

When the stillness of the night air brought to 
us the last cadence of the chiming bells, I told 
aunt how it came that I wished to remain, and 
of reading the journal. 

“Martha has been true to her first love,” she 
answered ; “and Christmas eve is devoted to 
his memory and the reviewal of her heart's pro- 
gress in its predestined work of good. By much 
suffering, has she been puritied; meekly she 
accepted her cross, and great must be her 
reward.” 

Then we talked of other matters, and the 
evening gliding unconsciously away, brought the 
return of the party. A merry word here and 
there to the occupants of the sleighs, and again 
seated by my gallant conductor, we sped onward 
towards home. With much ado over the short- 
ness of our ride, he assisted me to alight; and 
with merry adieus, we parted. As I turned to 
answer with saucy retort the worded bonbon he 
had thrown me, I saw the dark outline of a man 


beneath the opposite trees. The shadow upon 





the snow seemed the figure of the doctor. Was 
I right? 
Two miles from Welificet, was the railroad 


station; and here, on Christmas eve, alighted 


weary travellers homeward bound.  Sleighs 


stood in readiness for passengers, and many a 
Jehn cracked his long whip, in expectation of the 
Christmas fee. As two gentlemen stepped upon 
the platform, the slight form of a lad atuacted 


their attention, while the younger of the two 


addressed him. 





“Ah, James! I hardly expected you ” 

“T’ve been to the train, sir, every night since 
you left.” 

“ Glad to see me, then! That's right. Get 


the trunks, now, while we stow away.” 
| A moment more, and they were gliding over 
lights of 


Wheatly station. Near to the town, the passing 


the iev road, leaving far behind the 





current brought to their ears the dashing sound 


of bells; and carefally James turned aside his 


horses, cutting new tracks on the pathless snow, 
and waited their 


approac h Giaily the party 





came on, and as th 


y passed, kindly salatatuions 
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greeted the occupants of the doctor's sleigh 


With a smile to all, he returned their cordial wel 


come; save once, when, for a moment, he 


thought he recognized the hood and cloak of 


Hattie Morris. But as quickly came the remem 


| brance how like one to another all ladies’ apparel 


When he had read it, he drew me to | 
the hotel steps 





seemed, and the momentary pain vanished 
“Hurry home, James ! 
yet.” 


Li overtake them 
And soon the noble steed stood quretly at 
Here, turning to his silent com 
panion, he asked—** When shall you call 

“Not to-night; leave me alone, and to-mor- 
row, Ged willing, we will go together.” 

Ushering him into his own quiet parlor, with a 
“good night,” Dr, Hope left him; and bound- 
ing down the long stairs, once more drew the 
buffalo robes around him. Taking the reins in 
his own hands, he passed to another street. As 
he drew his horse's prancing step into a mo- 
ment’s quiet gait, before a plain stone building, a 
companion hailed him. 

* Too late, doctor.” 

“Why?!” 

“ They were off half an hour ago.” 

“ Teould overtake them, if an hour ahead.” 

“ Tknow your Hero can't be beat, but where's 
your lady?” He saw the doctor's glance, as it 
rested upon the windows opposite, and he 
answered it. 
rest.” 

The doctor started ; he remembered the hood 
and cloak. 


“Hattie Morris went with the 


“ You didn’t suppose she was going to lose the 
ride on your al ! Come take me in! I'm 
the one lett.” 

“No!” answered the young man. “TT sha'n’t 
go; but you are welcome to the sleigh.” And 
handing him the reins, he stepped upon the 
pavement. 

With a “much obliged, you'd better go,” the 
other drove off; while the doctor, torn with jeal- 
ousy, determined to watch the return, and with 
his own eyes verify the report. Hours—long, 
dreary hours to him—had passed, when the 
mingling of merry laughter and merrier bells 
proclaimed their approach. 
past the stone house. Well he knew the girlish 
form that bounded so lightly to the door, and in 
her own clear, ringing tones, he heard her answer 
to the remark of her companion. 


All but one swept 


“You are much mistaken ; I never enjoyed an 
evening better.” 

“ Not one regret for me,” he thought. “ Well, 
it is better to find it out so, than to have been re- 
fused to-morrow.”” And the doctor passed home- 
ward, in vain trying to rub out from his heart's 
tablet the face and form so long engraven there. 





It was nearly eleven, and on Christmas morn- 
ing, that Aunt Martha and I, as we talked cosily 
in the parlor, were somewhat startled by the an- 
nouncement of two gentlemen callers. 
the doctor, the other a fine-looking man of thirty- 
seven. My aunt must have seen differently, for 
she turned deathly pale, and sank back in her 
chair, Only this I saw, for obeying the doctor's 
motion, I followed him to the study. Then I 
asked—* Who is he #" + 

“My uncle, Frank Grove; who apparently 
procured me an office in Wheatly, that I might 
practice medicine, but in reality to tind if Martha 
Morris had ever married.” 

With the name, a rush of memory swept my 
heart, and I knew this to be her reward; that 
henceforth her trials were ended. For himself, 
Dr. Hope was on his dignity ; nor once did he 
unbend all that evening. He asked how I en- 
joyed my ride, and I answered, “ greatly.” 

“T saw you when you alighted,” he said. 

“Ah, then that was you opposite! When did 
you come ?” 

“Tn the last train. 


” 


One was 


I could have gone to the 
sleighing How coldly, and with what an 
accent this was said! 

“ Did you call?” T asked. 

“No. [knew you had gone.” 

After this, we talked in) monosyllables until 
summoned to the parlor, where 1 was presented 
to Dr. Grove. It was a merry Christmas dinner 
we enjoyed that day, for, in spite of Dr. Hope's 
grave face, I could not but sympathize in the 
calm, deep happiness of the elder members of 
our party. 

As we sat together, the next evening, Dr. 
Grove called me to him. 

“Hattie,” he said, for already we had become 
fast 
Year's. 

“ Yes, indeed I can.” 

“That is right, gape continued. “ Martha and 
I have lost some | a best years by foolishness, 
just as I am afraid that nephew of mine is doing 
now. If 
blues, do.” 

“Shall 17° Isaid, roguishly ; for very well I 
knew what the doctor believed. 


friends, “we want a wedding at New 


” 


Can you get Aunt Martha ready 


you can help him out of those 


“Yes, go.’ 

So half in fun, half in earnest, I advanced ; 
and holding out my hand, said demurely : 

“Dr. Hope, I didn’t go to that ride on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

He took my hand ; I think he would have said 
I saw you, hut I added 

“T sat with aunt, that Kate might go, but re- 
turned home with the party.” 
He looked pleased 
“ But the hood and clonk ¢” 
Half provoked, I ran back to Dr. Grove 


Then said slowly 


“See!” Tsaid; “I've done my best, and yet 
he questions me.” 
Later in the evening, a« I passed the doctor's 


chair, I bent down and whispered—" Kate wore 


them !"" 
How those words lifted the dark clouds, and 
sent the ennlight of love flooding hie whole heart, 


I knew 


the library window, we talked of a doulike 


afterwards, when, standing together in 


wed- 


ding at New Year's that should have for ite 


grooms two doctors 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
A DOGWATCH YARN. 






BY JOH H. UNDERWOOD, 


In anguish and in ago 
Upstarting from the fi ish crowd, 
Uf shapes and thoughts that tortured me.” 





We were rolling down to St. Helena, home- 
ward bound from Australia, in the good ship 
Storm King. Every stitch of dimity, from 
courses to skysails and royal studding-sails— 
with the exception of the jibs and staysails, 
which were useless when running directly before 
the wind—were piled upon the lofty spars, and, 
with a ten-knot breeze behind us, we were bowl- 
ing over the billows of the Atlantic in magnifi- 
cent style, and rolling from side to side until the 
topmast studding-sail booms dipped alternately 
to port and starboard, 

The second dogwatch had just commenced, 
and many of the foremast hands had collected 
upon'the top-gallant forecastle, for an hour of 
pleasant conversation. Pipes were filled and ig- 
nited, and a_ brief silence 


| 

| 

| 

“But yesternight I prayed est 
j 

| 


ensued, which was 
broken at length by a call from some one for a 
yarn. 

~ ‘This demand was promptly responded to by a 
member of the starboard watch, a fine-looking, 
intelligent young sailor, who, after replenish- 
ing his pipe, delivered himself as follows : 

“You know, shipmates, that I once promised 
to give you an account of that horrible night, off 
the Cape of Good Hope, when I saw the Phan- 
tom Ship. I do not know that I shall ever have 
a better opportunity for spinning the yarn than 
the present, so you shall have it now. You 
must prepare to hear what will cause your hair to 
stand on end, but I beg you will not interrupt me 
during the recital. 

“My third sea voyage was made in the ship 
Hector, an English East Indiaman of about a 
thousand tons. It was my first voyage in the 
capacity of able seaman, and I assure you I put 
the best foot foremost, in order to gain favor with 
the captain, who had partially promised me a 
petty officer’s berth for the next voyage. I was 
then but nineteen years old, and not being yet 
fully developed, frequently exerted myself beyond 
my strength, from a desire to prove myself as 
elticient as any hand in the forecastle. 

“But I will come at once to the story. We 
had a favorable passage to Bombay, and thence 
to Calcutta, and at length set sail for home with 
a valuable cargo of East India goods. The 
monsoon being at that time upon the wrong 
tack, we were compelled to beat down the Bay 
ot Bengal, and were thirty-five days in reaching 
the equator ; but once across the line, we got a 
favorable slant, cracked on everything from ring- 
tail to flying-jib, and weather-royal stun’-sails, 
and bore away for the cape. For nine days we 
never started tack sheet nor halyards, and the 
old Hector sailed finely. On the fifty-fourth day 
from Sand Heads, and twenty-ninth from the 
line, we were almost abreast the cape ; and when 
tue old man took the sun at noon, he informed 
the mate that if the wind would only hold just 
where it was for six and thirty hours longer, the 
Hector would show her stern to the western shore 
of old Hope as she had never done before. 

“But this was not to be. Before six bells of 
the afternoon watch, the cries of ‘Squall, ho! 
In studding-sails! Stand by royal halyards ! 
Hau! down flying jib and maintop-gallant stay- 
sail!’ resounded along the decks. 

“The watch sprang to the halyards and trip- 
ping lines, but before the studding-sails could be 
hauled in, the squall was upon us. The booms 
snapped off like pipestems, and in a moment 
more there was plenty of work for all hands. 
The booms and stun’ sail gear were soon cut 
adrift, the royals and top-gallant sails hauled up 
and furled, and then came the order to ‘Clew 
down the topsail yards,’ for the gale piped 
harder and harder. 

“The old man hoped that the squall would 
soon blow over, and decided not to reef her down 
at present, but left the topsails on the caps, and 
hanied up his mainsail and cross jack. The 
jibs had already been hauled down, and now the 
order was given to furl them, for they were slat- 
ting themselves to pieces. At the same time the 
starboard watch to which I belonged, was sent 
aloft to furl the crossjack. I crept out to the 
leeyard arm, and had just got my gasket passed, 
when I chanced to look forward. Four men 
were hanging to the bowsprit and jib-boom, ex- 
erting all their strength in rolling up the jibs ; 
and just as I glanced in that direction the old 
Hector made a most fearful plunge by the head, 
burying bowsprit, men and all beneath the foam- 
ing waves. She was up again in a moment, 
but, as she rose upon the crest of a big roller, 
and shook. the water from her bows, the jibs 
flapped out again, for the men were gone! 

“In an instant I shouted ‘Men overboard!’ 
but as I dropped my eyes to the foaming sea un- 
der the quarter, I saw four ghastly faces sweep 
past us on a wave, with their imploring eyes fixed 
upon me, and almost lost my hold upon the life- 
line, in my horror, for I knew that those men 
were doomed. It would have been madness to 
have thrown the ship up in the wind in that gale ; 
and even if that had been practicable, we could 


not lave saved them, for no boat could have 


| and it was well that it was so, 


| her from bitts to taffrail. 
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“ By this time the foresail was hauled up snug, 
for a fresh hand 


had taken a spell at the bellows, and when the 


| blast swept down upon us it seemed as if the 


sticks must go out of her. | 

“*Hard up your helm! Square the yards!’ | 
shouted the captain, through his trumpet, and 
away we ran withthe braces, Ina few moments 
the ship was dead before the wind, and driving | 
like a mad thing through the waves which swept | 
An hour later, we had 
the fore and maintop sails close-reefed, the miz- 
zen handed, the spanker reefed, and everything 
It was 
and all hands had been hard at 
work since three o'clock, so both watehes were 
sent below for supper. 

“ For the next two hours we had little to do 
but hold on and stand by ; but there was to be 
no rest for us that night. 


else but the fore staysail snugly furled. 
now sunset, 


The watch had but 
just gone below at cight bells of the tirst watch, 
when all hands were called again to send down 
royal and topgallant yards. This job lasted 
until midnight, when there came a sudden lull, 
which the captain foolishly resolved to take ad- 
vantage of by making sail. Accordingly the 
fore and main courses and mizzen topsail were 
loosed and set; but we had scarcely hove the 
main tack aboard, when we were caught flat 
aback by a terrific squall which carried away the 
jib-boom and fore-topgallant-mast, and nearly 
threw us upon our beams ends. 

“In the conf of the , everything 
was let fly at once, and as a natural consequence, 
the mainsail was blown from 


| 





the boltropes. 
The remainder of the night was spent in clearing 
away the wreck of the top-gallant-mast and _re- 
ducing sail. At sunrise the gale had perceptibly 
abated, and, unmindful of the fact that we had 
been deprived of sleep for twenty-four hours, the 
old man kept us all on deck until a new mainsail 
had been bent on, the reefs shaken out of the 
topsails, the main-topgallant yard sent aloft, and 
the sail set. This consumed the entire forenoon. 
The afternoon was spent in alternately making 
and taking in sail, as the wind lulled or increased ; 
until early in the evening, when, the gale having 
greatly subsided, the old man set everything be- 
low the topgallant sails, sent the watch below, 
after splicing the main brace all round, and bade 
the men hold themselves in readiness for a 
call. 

“T was completely exhausted with hard labor 
and loss of sleep, and splicing the main brace 
twice (taking two drams) as I did, made me al- 
most intoxicated. By common consent, our 
watch partook of @ hearty lunch, previous to re- 
tiring to our bunks, and after a comfortable 
smoke by way of a ‘night cap,’ I turned in. I 
did not immediately fall asleep, but lay quietly 
in my bunk, revolving in my mind the wild tales 
with which one of my shipmates had entertained 
me during the afternoon watch. His account of 
Vanderdecker’s spectral craft, doomed by the 
pang’ of its commander to beat about the 

Cape of Good Hope, among the very waves which 
were even now rocking my couch beneath me, 
until the day of judgment, was most vivid in my 
mind, and doubtless influenced my thoughts far 
more than I was then aware of. At length I 
sank by slow degrees to slumber, and for a time 
enjoyed a peaceful, dreamless sleep, induced by 
my utter weariness. 

“ Gradually I became conscious again, and my 
eyes opened upon the familiar objects in the fore- 
castle, but which had one and all assumed some 
strange and terrible appearance since I last be- 
held them. I was still in the forecastle, but ev- 
erything was changed, alas, fearfully changed! 
A hanging lamp in the centre of the apartment, 
still, as when I fell asleep, oscillated with the 
motion of the vessel, and shed a pale, sickly 
illumination over the scene; but in place of the 
tin vessel filled with oil, upon which my eyes had 
closed, a human skull depended from the car- 
lines, and a burning wick inserted in each eye- 
socket, gave to the ghastly censer an appearance 
as of a pair of flaming eyes. 

“ The double row of berths which lined the 
sides of the forecastle, had become huge, opened 
coffins, and their occupants seemed cold and 
ghastly corpses. The chests upon the floor were 
yawning tombs, while at the head of each was 
seated the horrible figure of a demon. Little 
imps were perched upon the foot of each coffin, 
and as I cast my eyes downward I found that I, 


myself, was lying in one of those ‘narrow 
houses,’ upon whose top sat a grinning, fiery- 


eyed fiend. 

“With my eyes starting from their spheres, 
with bristling hair, and blood congealing in my 
veins, I strove to cry out, but my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth, and no sound followed 
my frantic efforts. Almost mad with terror I 
sprang from my horrible couch, for the paralysis 
which held my tongue had not extended to my 
limbs. I rushed on deck, hoping to escape the 
enchanter’s spell which seemed to have been laid 
upon the forecastle ; but, although every part of 
the ship’s deck and rigging was precisely like 
those of the Hector, everything possessed an in- 
describably fearful appearance. The canvass 
had been reduced to storm staysails, and under 
them the ship was laid to. The 
and yards resembled giant 





naked masts 
skeletons, with ex- 
tended arms, whose bones gleamed white, in the 
dim glare which seemed to emanate from the 
water, and revealed the crew standing in groups, 





For a mo- 
ment the men upon the crossjack yard gazed 
spell- -bound upon the foaming wake of the ship, 
where the heads of their unfortunate shipmates 
but their secattered 
senses were soon reealled by the loud and earnest 
commands of the captain : 

“*Make fast vour bunt gasket, and lay down 
from the crossjack yard. 


For’ard there, 
' 


lived a moment in that raging sea 


were still visible at intervals ; 


Clew the mizzen top- 


sail up. haul the foresail up. 
Bear a hand, boy 


“We hastily descended the rigging and seized 





the running gear of the mizzen topsail, while the 


port wateh manned the clew garnet and buntlines 





of the foresail. 


“*So,’ cried the captain, ‘start away your 


lee sheet. Haul away to leeward. Start away 
to wind’ard. 


Buntlines now. 


Haul up hard, on your clewlines. 
Selay all!’ 


like statues, and motionless and ghastly as 
1 hastened to the side of one of my 


shipmates, and with frantic gestures—for I could 


corpses. 





| not yet speak—demanded the meaning of all 
| these fearful metamorphoses. He answered not, 
| but slowly shaking his head, pointed to wind- 
| ward. My eyes followed the direction of his 
| finger, and, O, horror! there, close aboard of us 
| 

| 


on the weather beam, was a large ship, carrying 


gig was lowered from her davits, and five spec- 
tres—for such I knew they must be—four oars- 
men and a haye coxswain, who, Lat once decided 
must be Vanderdecker himself, pulled the boat 
slowly alongside. 

“Our captain, pale and ghastly like his crew, 
had now taken his station at the weather quar- 
ter, with a speaking trumpet in his hand. As 
the boat ranged alongside, he shouted, in tremu- 
lous tones : 

“* Boat ahoy ! 
you want !” 

“Then the ghostly coxswain arose in the stern 
sheets, and returned the hail in a deep and awful 
voice. 

“*Tam Captain Vanderdecker ! I wish to 
send home by you a package of letters, and to 
take one of your men, for I am short-handed 
and unable to work’my ship into port.’ 

“*No, no, no!’ cried our captain, ‘keep off, 
keep off! I know you, Vanderdecker, you wish 
to destroy us, and you shall never step foot upon 
my decks.” 

“An agonizing groan burst from the lips of 
Vanderdecker, followed by a shrill wail of de- 
spair from his boat’s crew, as he answered : 


Who are you, and what do 


“*Do not deny me, as you value your eternal 
happiness. I must come aboard, I must have 
one of your men, or I shall never again see 
home. Here have I been beating about this cape 
for more than a century, aud here I must remain 
until the end of earth, unless I have assistance 
from you. Throw me a line.’ 

“*Do not obey him, men, for the love of God !’ 
exclaimed our captain. 

“«Throw me aline,’ repeated the spectre. 

“Ay, throw us a line,’ echoed the ghostly 
crew. 

“ Notone of my shipmates stirred, but an irre- 
sistible impulse prompted me to obey the com- 
mand of Vanderdecker, although I, no less than 
the captain, dreaded his coming aboard; and 
hastily throwing down the coil of the fore brace, 
I cast it into the boat. The coxswain grasped 
it with his bony hands, and pulled his boat close 
alongside, shouting to me as he approached : 

“*You are a true man. The thanks of de- 
spairing mariners are yours !’ 

“In a moment more Vanderdecker stood upon 
our deck. A leathern bag, bound with brass, 
and secured with a padlock of the same metal, 
green and corroded as if it had been exposed for 
centuries to the damps of ocean, was then passed 
up from the boat. Vanderdecker seized it, and 
walking aft, begged our captain to take it, and 
deliver it to some one who would convey it to 
his native land; but the captain waved him 
away, exclaiming passionately : 

“*Sooner than touch the accursed thing I 
would perish forever !’ 

Vanderdecker gave a deep groan, and return- 
ing to the gangway, extended the letter bag to 
each of my shipmates in succession. But all re- 
fused it with gestures and looks of intense 
aversion. 

““* Will no one receive j 
decker, in a tone of despa 

“Ng ; 


and I beckoned the spe 












?’ demanded Vander- 
le impulse seized me, 
ul captain co my hide. 
“You will take it, wlll you not, O, brave 
“mariner ?” he eagerly defianded. 

“1 answered by grasping the brazen rings of 
the bag; but they burned into my flesh like red- 
hot iron, and I dropped the horrible burden upon 
the deck. 

“<Tt matters not,’ cried Vanderdecker. ‘The 
bag has been received aboard the ship which 
must convey them to the shore or sink forever in 
the ocean!” 

“* Away, ghost or devil, or whatever you 
are !’ cried our captain. ‘Away Vanderdecker !’ 

“*Ay, as soon as I have chosen one of your 
men to accompany me. Ah,’ he continued, as 
he glanced around the group until his eye rested 
upon me, I will take yonder brave mariner !’ 

“ At these terrible words I gave a violent shud- 
der, and strove to fly; but I was fixed to the 
spot, and Vanderdecker approached me with 
outstretched arms. 

“*Come with me! Away, away to our gal- 
lant ship!’ he cried, and as he spoke he laid his 
icy hand upon my shoulder. 

“ And now for the first time I found voice and 
uttered a cry of terror. Vanderdecker’s face in- 
stantly assumed a scowl of rage, and shaking me 
violently, he exclaimed : 

“*What in the world are you doing here, in 
your watch below ?” 

“With a start I awoke, to find myself still 
upon the deck of the Hector, but surrounded by 
none of the terrible objects which I had seen in 
my dream. In place of Vanderdecker, I was 
held by the strong arm of our mate, who had 
found me on deck asleep, and hearing my cry, 
had shaken me to arouse me from my nightmare. 
I suppose the combined effects of the liquor, and 
the hearty meal which I had taken just before 
turning in, had induced this fearful ‘vision, and 
that, ina somnambulie state, [had gone on deck. 
It was with a feeling of inexpressible relief that 
I found I had only been dreaming ; but, as soon 
as I had fairly rubbed my eyes open, I perceived 
that the ship was really hove to under storm stay- 
sails, for the gale had increased during my watch 
below, and that our captain was actually stand- 
ing by the weather mizzen-rigging with his trum- 
pet, as if to speak some other vessel, while the 
crew were collected about the weather gangway, 
as in my dream. 

“Tnvoluntarily I cast my eyes to windward, 
and wonderful to tell, there, at a short distance 
from us, was a large ship running before the 
wind, carrying three topgallant sails, and every- 
thing under them, and almost buried in the sea 
as she flew before the gale. The striking coinci- 
dence of the actual with the circumstances of 
my dream, and the apparent impossibility of any 








| every stitch of canvass from decks to trucks in 
that wild tempest. [knew in a moment that it 
was Vanderdecker’s phantom ship, and that his 
coming was a fearful omen to us, for his visits 

are ever the forerunners of disaster. 
“ As I continued to gaze apon the ship, I could 


distinctly hear the long<irawn and 


unearthly 
chant of the ghostly crew as they braced round the 
yards, for they were heaving the ship to, prepar- 
Presently the 


atory to sending a boat alward. 


real ship, manned by earthly beings, 
| such a press of canvass in that gale, almost over- 
| 

and I sank upon the deck half 


But the ringing hail of 


| whelmed me, 
insensible from terror. 


| our captain, and its immediate answer from the 


| strange craft at once re-assured me. 
j 
* Ship ahoy! 





What ship is that, pray?’ 
| manded our captain. 
‘* The Dashaway, 


| Calcutta.’ 


of and for Boston, from 








carrying | 


“Why don’t you shorten sail, sir quened 


our cal in. 





| ‘“*Because lamin a hurry. I never heave 


| to when IT can seud 


“*Well, I shall expect to hear that you have 
been lost at sea, when Larrive in port.’ 

“* Never fear, Johnny Bull. We Yankees are 
fond of fast travelling, but we know how to 


handle our ships too,’ replied the stranger, as he 


swept out of hearing. 

**What daredevils those Yankees are,’ ex- 
claimed our captain, as he laid down his trum- 
pet. ‘ They are the most enterprising people in 
existence ; but 1 am glad that I have more pru- 
sand less enterprise than that fellow who 
has just left us.’ 


dene 


“ But, notwithstanding the captain’s prudence, 


. | the example of the Yankee was, to some extent, 


infectious, for he soon gave orders to make sail, 
and get the Hector before the wind. By this 
time it was eight bells, and my watch below be- 
ing ended, I turned to with the rest. All hands 
were set at work, and in a short time we were 
scudding under whole foresail, reefed mainsail, 
close-reefed fore and main topsails, and reefed 
spankers. 





We had a favorable passage to Lon- 

don, and the first steamer from America, after 
| our arrival, brought news of the arrival of the 
| Dashaway at Boston, nearly five weeks before, 
having made the shortest passage from Calcutta 
| to Boston on cecord ! 

“T have never heard from Vanderdecker since 
that night of terror, although I have many times 
since doubled the Cape of Good Hope; and I 
am happy to believe that I shall never again be- 
hold the Puastom Suir.” 





TOY MAKING IN GERMANY. 


Tt is not generally known, says the London 
Art Journal, how extensive the manufacture of 
children’s toys in Germany has become, nor the 
full amount Of care and attention that is bestowed 
on their construction. The best come from one 
district, Sonneberg, in Sax Meining on; and the 
principal manufacturer there is Adolph Fibisch- 
mann, whose works in the great exhibitian in 
1851 excited much attention. In the south- 
eastern district of the old Thuringian forest are 
numbers who live by this ingenious trade; and 
the hereditary duke, fully aware of the importance 
of its mercantile improvement, has founded and 
fitted out schools for the better instruction of the 
workmen, gathering for their use books, prints 
and models. The workmen are generally bred 
to the trade; sons improve on fathers’ work, 
and, as in other factories, it is found that some 
have exclusive ability in a particular branch of 
manufacture only —a_ pec ok sw native facility 
which, in so large a fae’ tory, can be exclusively 
devoted to its own basis. The use of papier 
mache in place of wood carving has been the 
real secret of the great improvement of toys; 
for a good model in clay or wax being obtained, 
it could be reproduced in cases by the commonest 
workmen, women or children. Another advan- 
tage of papier mache was its lightness and hol- 
lowness—the latter allowing the introduction of 
simple machinery for movement. The chic 
ness of good casting triumphed over the com- 
monest carving, and the result has been a con- 
tinued improvement in German toys, until those 
of the best class may fairly be considered artistic 
models of nature, acting as educational agents 
where such agents can only be introduced—that 
f by menns of play. 














WASHINGTON’S APPOIN™MENT. 

On Thursday, the fifteenth of June, two days 
before the battle of Bunker's Hill, George Wash- 
ington was chosen commander-in-chiet of ‘all 
the continental forces raised, or to be raised, for 
the defence of American liberty.” The ap- 
pointment was officiallyfannounced to him on the 
following day, and modestly accepted ; and on 
the eighteenth he wrote a touching letter to his 
wife on the subject, telling her he must depart 
immediately for the camp; begging her to sum- 
mon all her fortitude, and to pass her time as 
agreeably as possible ; and expressing a firm re- 
liance upon that Providence which had ever been 
bountiful to him, not doubting that he should re- 
turn safe to her in the fall. But he did not so 
return. Darker and darker grew the clouds of 
war; and, during more than seven years, Wash- 
ington visited his pleasant home upon the Poto- 
mac but once, and then only for three days and 
nights. Mrs. Washington spent the winter in 
camp with her husband ; and many are the tradi- 
tions concerning her beauty, gentleness, simplic- 
ity, and industry, which yet ‘Neer around the 
winter quarters “of the venerated commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the Revolution. For 
many long years she was remembered with attec- 
tion by the dwellers at Cambridge, Morristown, 
Valley Forge, Newburgh, and New Windsor. 
When, on each returning spring, she departed 
for her home on the Potomac, the blessings of 
thousands—soldiers and citizens—went with her, 
for she was truly loved by all—Mount Vernon 
and its Associations. 

















THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


A good woman in New Jersey was sadly an- 
noyed by a termagant neighbor ‘who often Visited 
her and provoked a quarrel, She at last sought 
the counsel of her pastor, who added sound com- 
mon sense with his other good qualities. Having 
heard the story of her wrongs, he advised her to 
seat herself quietly in the chimney-comer when 
next visited, take the tongs in hand, look steadily 
into the fire, and whenever a hard word came 
from her neighbor’s lips, gently snap the tongs, 
without uttering a word. A day or two after- 
wards the woman came again to her pastor with 
a bright and laughing face to commun >t 
effect of this new antidote for scolding. Her 
troubler had vis and, as usual, com- 






















menced her tirade. Snap went the tongs 
Another volley. Snap. _Another still, Snap. 
“Why don't you speak /”’ said the termagant, 


more enraged. Snap. “Do speak; I shail split 
if you don't speak,” and away she went, cured 
of her malady by the magic of silence. It is 
| hard work fighting a Quaker, It is poor work 
scolding a deaf man, it is profitless beating the 
air. One-sided controversies do not last long 
and generally end in victory for the silent party 
—Evangelist. 








BURMESE CIGAR HOLDERS. 
One custom, however, which struck me as ? 
ing comical in a high degree, was that of boring 





in the lohe of the ear a large hole, in 
| cording to an individual's wealth or posi ition 

or she stuffs a gold, silver, 

ormament; and invariably ay 
not otherwise ocenpied men, women, and hove 
| use it as a cigar hb 
interrupted in the ¢ 













er; that is, suppose they're 
jovment of the « ar, they 








us instantly clap the unburned portion wither 
ear as a butcher, when makir f bworh 
hands, places his knife Then, a 
though none wear shoes, boots, or stockings, and 
notalways san few are to be seen w t 





color and material of 
ively roval) mark« 
class of soriet Th ih 
* Blephant, by i ilieam Daltom 





Housewwifes Department. 


[Prepared for The Plag of our ( niko 


| Oyster Patties, or Pies. 
As you © 


pen the oysters separate them frean the 
| which strain 


parted! them after taking off the tearts 
parbotl sweetbreads, cut them im slices, lay them amd the 
oveters in layers, season lightly with salt, pepper and 
j mace then put half a tescupful of liquor and the same of 

gravy 


bake in @ slow oven. Before serving. put a tea 


cupful of cream, a litte more oye 





7 liquor, amta cupfu 

botiend If foe pattie 

dice, gently eftewed and 
; wl as above, and put im the plate when ready for 
| the table 


of white gravy, all warm, but m 





the oysters should be cut in small 





| Sema 


. 


Sponge Cake. 

| A quarter of a pound of lamp sugar, three-quarters of 
a pound of ft well dressed, the rind of a lemon grated 
seven eggs, leaving two of the whites out, 
the exes; boil the suger in a quarter of « plot of water 
and pour it boiling hot on the eggs. whisking them very 
quickly while the sugar i® poured gently om them com 
tinue to whisk it for twenty minutes, stir in the flour 
but do not whisk it afer, put it into moulds, well but 
tered, and bake it ina quick oven Re careful te have 
the oven ready, or the enke will be heavy 





ito not beat uy 


To make Lemon Syrup. 
Take two pounds of loaf sugar and put it to two pints 
| of water, and boil gently for half an hour Put it ina 
basin tillcold. Then take one ounce of citrie acid beat 
to a powder, and half a drachm of essence of lemon, mined 
together before added to the sy Put two tablespe 
ful of the syrup into the tumbler, and fll up with cold 
water 


Hilton Pudding. 
Take some thick slices of bread, cut off the crust, and 
soak it well in milk, remove it inte a 





dry dish. and wash 
it over with egg, and grate a amall quantity of nw 
it. Boil some lard, and put in the prepared bread 
of a light brown, When served up, 

sauce and scatter powdered sugar over it 





‘con 
fry it 
pour white wine 


Perfume-Bags. 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon 
and Tonquin beans, cach half an ounce, then add as 
much Florentine orris-root as will equal the other ingre- 
dents put together, grind the whole well to 
put it into little bags among your clothes, ete 


der, and 





Lemon Pudding. 


Half a pound of bread crumbs, quarter of a pound of 





suet, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, one lem 
and rind, and one egg; to be boiled io a mould one hour 
Serve with a little wine sauce, if approved 





nm. juice 





Rats and Rat-Holes. 

It is better to stop rat-holes with pleces of sticks 
| chips chopped up into lengths of one or two inches, satu- 
| rated with coal tar and muumed inte their holes, than to 








pour it inte them. 
Mouldy Ink. 

One and a half dozen cloves (more or less, secording to 
the size of the bottle.) bruised with gam Arabic are to be 
put into the bottle, 








ANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, 





whly illustrated with large 

| original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright ts secured according to law. We will send 

| single copies by mail, post pard, fur twenty cents each, or 
sur coples, post paid, for one dollar 

A TaLe or THe Feaniess 


AN’ | Rize et i B She. 1 Buntiine's ineet poputer 
Oi 


rinted of it, and the d 
Written for us by 








abated. 


THE REBEL SPY: or. Tas Kune’ s Votunrerns. This 
story of the siege of Bos! the ¢ » Revolu- 


tion, gives n v auate of ane 
highly graphic character, Ay is told ina spicy and in- 
teresting manner 
Written expressly for us by...Da. JH. ROBINSON 
ILD BAY: or. Tue Satron’s Pao- 
Tece. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and Kast Indian incident, is told in a genial and 
very entertaining manner 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE BLACK AVENGER. Thi« i «© #tory of ~ 
ntful 






Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the ¢ 
period of their sway in the West Tndies, Writ ex. 
pressly for us by. NED BUNTLINE 
ARMORER OF TYRE: or. THe Onacue ayy os 
This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's «tories, and paints a very glow- 
ing pietare of life in that luxurious city 
| Written expressly for us by SYLV ANUS COBB, Jr 
| THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. Tue Brive or Manin 
| The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
| and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
| ofa thrilling nature. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
| THE DANCING STAR: or. Tre Sxcocten oF toe 
| 
' 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Coes, Peake. This ie a story of the Const and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portray har- 
acter with great tactand life, By J. MH. INGRAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or. Ileamione of Br Astorne. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the mi of the last century 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C TIUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tur Cann oF tHe 
A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our au 
thor's mest vein. By Da J. ROBINSON 
BEL ISABEL: or, THe Consrimaroms of Cons 
A Story of th wn Lanland the Blue Sea. Rich in 
phi 3» an ‘uban life. of « revolutionary eharaec- 
ter. Writtenforus by. F. CLINT BARRINGTON 
VENETIAN BU ANEER: or. Tur Peorner 
or The Boume Lo. The scenes of this story are 
laid minty in ie and in the yntain forvet on the 
Loundary of Bohemia, and de teof thrilling 
nerve and interest ’ S COBB, Ja 
FITZ- HERN: or. Tue Rover or run Imisn Seas A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This story of the early history 
| of Ireland, and narrates even f deep interest te 
| loverof Erin. By. F. CLINTON BARKING 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tur Soot ov rar Bee 
QuEMANNas. A tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoting, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
gle. By De. J ROBINSON 
THE PHANTOM oF THE SEA: or, Tur Ken Cross 
AND THE CRESCE story of Heston Bay i the 
Mediterranean rt soak al ramance of vivid Interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tur Kross 
Tons asp Movenstons. A tale of life ow the Texa y 
der, in its early history. By Dea JOH hon TNSON 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or. Tux Down Dwonr or 
ConstTaNTisorie. This is a story of the Eastern world 
narrating graphically scenes and events in the (Orient 
with lifelike fidelity By LIEUTENANT MURKAY 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or. Tue Jivsren Fer or 










































Ving ie thts i pats t. favorite Revolutionary Story 
of Sea 4 re. for which the writer le ee popular 
Be thasaplicenein bey toe SYLVANES CORR, Je 


WITCH OF THE WAVE: 0 Tw Hover os» 
TIve This isa true sem ete written by a true o- 
man. It is as captivating # pautiens story as Cooper « 
furnous Red Bower By Corr HENRY P CHEEVER 

PAUL LAROORN : or, Tur Scouroe oF tae Aytuses 

tory is one which has been re-publiebed by ux 

< h eotithowm. mrt be mmbd ¢ 
Ny SYLVANCS COBB Ja 
or, Tan Bvocasrem oF twa Cicur 

f the Sea I the Bly Thir ie ow 

those graphic sen etorkes fer which our author 

¥ CLINTON BAKEISGTON 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: ©, Tur Preview to 
Lier A Legend of (id Spin This bee meeet Chere 

ing story of the time of Vhiitp 11, amd the dave of the 

Inquieition FYLVASES COMB Je 

THE BLACK KWIGHT: or. Tue Wasnesrse Rows 


be 0 chararteristh 1 of the dese ut 








anmine 


for wa bes 


* oon e #tyle 
‘De an Ropisacs 


+ Tar Krewtas ave Crncenmae 








, grey tale the 


test and military. | fia be 


Torker and Cirenects 
Written expressly for ae by ALSTIN (© BURDICK 
9 vas Pa pect 


THE SEA LION © *. Tue Pe rATERE 0 


veer 





‘ 7 * ween! 
SYLVANt * OBR, Ja 
Ba. x, RALI/H | Petluaer 
Ne @ ter Street Rewtom, Mase 
CW Por male at 01) of the pervaded depts 


style of Interest. By 
A tdrees 
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[Written for The Flag of our U nion.] 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE. 


BY 1s ‘. “AMEND EBERHART 

Gentle moonbeams, fall around her! 
Kias her cheek. and bathe her brow! 

Linger near, and softly whisper 
Thoughts of angel beauty now t 


Bring her pure and peaceful slumber, 
Let her rest secure, serene ; 

Close ber eyes to earth and earth-light, 
Ope them to a brighter scene! 


Angel visions hover near her, 
Angels round her pillow play : 

Making hers the air of heaven, 
Keeping evil far away! 


Gently, lightly, flower-winged breozes, 
O’er her pillow softly blow ; 

Warn her not by aught of rudeness, 
That she still remains below! 





ATTAINMENT. 

Attain the sum 
Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knewest by name, and all the ethereal powers, 
All secrets of the deep, all nature's works, 
Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 
And all the riches of the world enjoyedst, 
And all the rule, one empire; only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 
By name to some called charity, the soul , 
Of all the rest. ILTON. 


LOVE. 


True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 
. * * . * 


It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind.—Watrer Scorr. 





FORTITUDE. 
Though fortune’s malice overthrow my state, 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel 
SHAKSPRARE. 





Domestic Story Department. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE MANIAC SKATER: 
— oR,— 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 





BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

Anp as we all brought our chairs closer to 
the fire, my grandmother said : 

“Well, girls, you cannot expect from me any 
romantic story, such as Mary gave us last night ; 
but what is better, I shall give you a history 
which shall be terrible enough, and only too true 
—too true,” she added, as though looking back, 
back through the long years. 

“ When I was a young girl I lived in Milford, 
beautiful Milford, with its straight streets and 
pretty cottages, and gardens in front, and the tall 
elms in regular rows on both sides of Main 
Street. Our house stood back a greater distance 
from the street than most of the dwellings, and 
the garden was my particular delight. The 
paths were regular, rather too prim perhaps to 
be graceful, but the box was always neatly 
trimmed, and I fancy a Quaker could not have 
arranged with more orderly neatness the various 
pots on the different stands scattered here and 
there. 

« One evening, as I was watering as usual my 
favorite pots containing geranium and heliotrope, 
I was startled by the voice of a stranger at my 
side : 

“« ¢ Miss, is this the residence of Roger Brooks ?” 
he asked. 

“T looked up in surprise, and beheld a short, 
graceful looking young man, who had just alight- 
ed from the stage at the door, and found that the 
driver was quickly unloading a large trunk and 
some boxes, and I knew in an instant that he 
was a visitor my father had long been expecting, 
so I replied : 

“ «He does, sir, live here. You are Mr. Stewart, 
I suppose, whom he is expecting—walk in, sir.’ 

“ Morris Stewart was the son of my father’s 
oldest friend, who had now come to Miiford to 
complete his law studies, and had written to my 
father several weeks before to request him to re- 
eommend him to a boarding-house, so that he 
could at once settle when he arrived. By return 
of mail an answer was sent back by my father, 
‘that the som of William Stewart should find a 
welcome and a home from Roger Brooks as long 
as he liked to avail himself of them.’ Thus did 
Morris Stewart become an inmate of Roseleaf, 
as wo called our home. Dear Roseleaf!” And 
grandmother sighed. 

“ Ours was quite a monotonous life before the 
advent of Morris Stewart, but from the instant 
he became an inmate of our house, it was as if 
some cheery music had suddenly been introduced 
into every room, and struck up new chords and 
exquisite harmonies with the sound of his ring- 
ing laugh and sweet voice. He was not what 
people would call handsome, but his was one of 
those generous, open faces, with bright, beaming 
eyes, and mouth with a woman's sweetness lin- 
gering in the smile, that captivates and makes 
one trust the owner ere he speaks; and he had 
not long been an inmate of Roseleaf, ere I 
learned to watch his coming and going, his 
words and looks, as if my life depended on his 
actions. You smile, and think I loved 
him. Yes, I did—with all the truth and warmth 
of a woman’s first affection, ere I acknowledged 
the fact to my own inquiring heart. 

“Two months of perfect happiness, which fled 
by on wings of love, two months of sweet de- 
lirium, ere the rosy air was charged with the 
heavy breath of sorrow. 


girls, 


He said he loved me, 
and so he did, I know, and those words contained 
all of happiness tome. But my beautiful cousin 
Amy Howard came, and as her slight figure, 
with all its willowy grace, 
and her floss-golden curls shaded a face of per- 
fect classic beauty, and her eyes of deep blue 
glimmered out from beneath the long brown 
lashes, and her merry laugh, 
rippled forth from her beautiful mouth, I watched 
him whilst the spell was upon him, and I saw 
her stealing his heart from me, and I knew in my | w 


moved beside mine, 


so full of music, 














soul he was mine no more, for she was binding 
a chain round his heart, each link was formed of 
flowers, and she drew him slowly but surely 
from his allegiance to me. He might have brok- 
en the bonds, but the witchery of her many 
charms soon taught him the effort to do so would 
be fruitless. 

“T have often tried to think, my children, that 
Amy Howard was not aware of my love for 
Morris, or that I was too cold, and did not 
make him feel how much he was to me, but after 
weighing all her actions I have rejected all these 
conclusions, and believe her heart was bent on 
conquest, and she cared not how mine was wrung 
so her vanity was satistied. 

“ The full weight of misery was thrust upon 
me one night, when I caught a few words of theirs, 
as they sat in the embrasure of a deep window, 
the moon shedding her silver light full upon 
them, as its slant beams struggled through the 
leaves and branches which almost covered the 
porch in whose kind shadow I was sitting, Mor- 
ris Stewart said: 

“*T thought I loved her, Amy, but O, how 
was I undeceived when I contrasted my calm 
affection for Margaret with the flood of passion 
which bathed my soul in joy, when I first learned 
that I was not indifferent to you.” 

“«Dear Morris,’ was the soft reply. And 
then the sound of kisses reached me. 

“Twas maddened then, and had my life de- 
pended on it, I could have remained no longer. 
I strode right into the window where they were 
sitting, with the light of misery and scorn burn- 
ing in my eyes, my heart thumping against my 
bosom, like the huge muffled clapper of a large 
bell beating against its sides. They rose up in 
confused haste, muttered something in an em- 
barrassed tone, but I passed on without a word 
tomy chamber. That night of agony, girls, of 
over sixty years ago—that night of accusations, 
lamentations and prayer—my sweetest joy and 
only dream stolen from me, leaving not even 
hope behind—those hours of sorrow, which con- 
tinued till nature was almost exhausted, and I 
sank gasping, fainting upon the floor. When I 
arose, I felt hard and cold, as though I could 
take pleasure in some monstrous cruelty. God 
help me! I was wicked, unforgiving then.— 
Yes, over sixty years ago, and this grief comes 
back to me now with a fresh force.” And grand- 
mother rocked to and fro in her high-backed 
chair, painful reflection giving an emphasis to 
her words, which was far from usual with her. 

“ Poor grandmother !” we murmured, but our 
young minds could hardly grasp the story of that 
love over sixty years ago. Alas! perhaps we 
shall some day. 

“ Well, two months ran on, and Amy Howard 
and Morris Stewart felt the disagreeableness of 
their position in our house. I know Morris 
could not help feeling that he had acted in a way 
to earn the contempt and scorn of one so high- 
spirited as myself, but the enchantress, Amy, in 
her caresses, soon made him forget his annoyance. 
It was decided that on the following Monday, 
Morris was to leave our house for New York, 
whither he was to escort Amy home. And when 
my father, in his warm, blustering manner, said : 

“* Well, well, Morris, boy, Iam sorry you are 
going. You’ve been a light and joy in the 
house since you came, and I know Maggie here 
will miss you. But we can’t expect to keep the 
eagle here, where he can soar no higher than the 
crow’s nest’s, he must find his eyrie,eh? Well, 
well.’ 

“But Morris Stewart was overwhelmed by 
his baseness on such occasions: as these. He 
would blush and stammer, look at me desperate- 
ly, only to find my quiet eyes animated with the 
light of cold contempt, and finally leave the 
room precipitately. 

“ Tt was on the Saturday previous to the Mon- 
day on which Amy and Morris were to depart 
from Roseleaf. We had experienced for about 
a fortnight previous very cold weather, and Bush 
Lake was frozen over, and large parties had been 
skating there daily. It was proposed by my 
father that we should all go out upon the lake 
and view the skaters, and observe the skill of 
Stewart, who was reputed to be the finest skater 
in the neighborhood. So on Saturday morning, 
I bundled up in my large cloak, and took my 
father’s arm in the hall, whilst Amy and Morris 
walked on before. A deep snow had fallen a 
few nights before, but the walking down the 
main street of Milford was quite good. On we 
trudged to the huge covered wooden bridge at 
the end of the town (that is a picture of Milford 
Bridge, girls, up stairs over my mantelpiece), and 
then walked down the banks on to the ice. 

“The morning was quite cold, but there was 
no wind, and the sun shining warmly gave an 
air of cheerfulness to everything. When we got 
upon the lake it was a beautiful sight, and I will 
try to describe it to you in my poor way. 
Stretched out before us was Bush Lake, nearly 
a mile wide at a point above the bridge, its sur- 
face frozen almost without a ripple. From the 
shores which environed it, the high banks arose, 
with the tall trees skirting the edges, festooned 
with the pure drapery of ice and snow, each 
branch with its row of icicles, each leaf with its 
falling spray of snow, whilst the trunks were 
coated with the protecting ice which glistened as 
the morning’s sun flashed upon them. The high, 
uneven banks covered by the white glazed sur- 
face, with the straggling roots interlacing each 
other, twining, twisting in and out like massive 
ropes of ice, now embracing a tiny fallen cedar, 
now locking in their icy embrace a huge chest- 
nut which had tumbled with the bank years be- 
fore—the bark all off, its jagged branches reach- 
ing out like arms, as though imploring a rescue 
from the cold embracet of the ice-coated roots. 
Then across the water, the. pillars which fronted 
the State Lunatic Asylum loomed up grandly 
on the banks, with its splendid fagades, and Co- 
rinthian arches whose architectural beauty was 
the wonder and delight of all visitors. Opposite, 
the village with its regular streets, neat cottages, 
and church spires glistening in the sun, and the 
merry jingle of the sleigh-bells heard every few 
moments, a8 the wind bore the sounds to the 
hundreds upon the ice. 

* Amy Howard stood by my side. 

watching with pride the graceful evolutions of ' 





She was 
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her lover, and he had not wee been upon the ice | 


before all eyes were attracted towards him, for 
his superiority was manifest. Up and down, 
with the ease and grace with which such a man 


as he always invests the slightest action—back- ' 


wards and forwards, tlying like the wind, then 
suddenly wheeling, whirling right and left at 
strange angles, or in peculiar circles. The sleds 
were stopped when he first began to skate, and 
the ladies stood up in them to watch the mo- 


tions ; then, gradually a large circle was formed 


around him, and whilst eclipsing all his compet- 
itors, at each new fantastic action a shout of ap- 
plause would spring up from the growing crowd. 
And his eyes sparkled, his checks were as rosy 
as the first blush of dawning day, and at each 
shout of admiration which he inspired, I saw 
Amy smile, and as he passed by where we stood, 
he waved his hand, and in an instant was gone ; 
but when he came near me, I seemed to be blind- 
ed, the great lumps would rise in my throat as if 
to choke me, my temples throbbed, and the cords 
would swell and beat as though instinct with a 
hundred bitter lives, and each life a serpent to 
hiss into my ears, and sting into my brain, 
‘False! false!’ And gazing still at Amy, I be- 
gan to hate her, and curse her in my heart for 
all the ruin of its hopes. But while my thoughts 
were in the greatest whirl of agony, a voice 
spoke to a stranger at my side—a man’s voice, 
yet soft and sweet as a melancholy sigh, first 
trembling into music. That voice seemed to 
startle me with its unearthly sweetness. I looked 
around at his words : 

“ «Sir, will you please favor me with your 
skates for a few moments ?” 

“© Certainly, sir,’ said the courteous lender. 

“Thank you, thank you!’ were his only 
words, but they seemed in the earnestness with 
which they were uttered, like the thanks of a 
man who had just received the dearest boon on 
earth. 

“T gazed in wonder “upon this man, and felt 
as though there was something terrible about his 
musical voice, and brilliant, glittering eye, some- 
thing wild and unearthly in his actions. He 
fastened on the skates, and when he stood upon 
them and made for the cirele upon which Morris 
Stewart was skating, he sent up such a shout; it 
seemed full of exultation; it was full of melody, 
but such music as would woo to death. I shud- 
dered as I heard it. 

“ Now alongside of Morris Stewart he stood 
in the midst of that circle, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to examine him. His appearance was 
startling. He was a man of medium height, 
slenderly built, with a sort of serpent’s elasticity 
in his winding motions. His face was cadaver- 
ous and pale, but lit up with a pair of dark, 
sparkling, defying eyes, which seemed to flash 
out an unearthly light. His hair was as black 
as midnight, long and straight, and hanging in 
coarse, unkempt profusion over his shoulders. 
Not a sign of a collar or handkerchief was visible 
about the neck, but the single-breasted coat he 
wore was buttoned closely up to the chin. The 
moment he joined Stewatt, eager voices inquired : 
Ww Wr is the rival 
“Ww thle not a few 
remarked, ‘ He looks as = he might be the 
devil,’ but none offered, a solution as to his 
identity. 

“And now the two skaters commenced to 
glide over the ice, and the crisp rumble, ramble 
was heard, as their sharp skates cut tiny channels 
over its glassy surface. But no sooner had a few 
circuits been made around that circle, than the 
assembled hundreds in the crowd were aware that 
the mysterious skater was as superior in the art 
to Morris Stewart, as the latter was to the com- 
mon bystanders. His form swayed to and fro 
like the graceful motions of tiny waves in the 
summer, on this very lake; he seemed scarcely 
to touch the ice, he never looked where he was 
going, but whirled stars and names and flowers 
in the ice with his dexterous blades, more quick- 
ly than they could have been stamped in hot 
wax. He would jump high into the air, alight, 
and in an instant be spinning like a wheel—in 
another, dart off like an arrow from the bow, 
and before the eyes could take in his position, be 
back again, carving the ice, and performing fan- 
tastic and wonderful gyrations. Shout after 
shout was given by the delighted people, but I 
looked on in mute surprise, and felt a sort of 
despairing dread, as if I were gazing at some 
festive scene, the end of which would be a 
tragedy. 

“ Gradually this strange being rushed towards 
the crowd, widening and enlarging it and at last 
opening avenues through it right and left. He 
seemed to be in the wildest excitement, his long 
hair flying, his angular body swaying, waving, 
stooping, his limbs crossed, straight or curved, 
and his wild laugh echoing amongst the hills. 
But now a stranger scene was about to dawn. 
This man seemed to be environed by about 
half a dozen men who scattered themselves 
around him at different distances. This I did 
not notice until Morris Stewart had come to the 
shore and was removing his skates, when an 
elderly gentleman addressed him : 

“Mr. Stewart, we will have to be very cau- 
that man yonder, is an escaped lunatic 
from our asylum over the river. 






tious ; 
He came out 
of the gate this morning hanging to the springs 
of acarriage. I wish to ask of you a favor. 
Keep your skates on, and try to approach him 
so as to secure him; my men will all then come 
to your assistance.’ 

a“ There had been a few listeners to this disclo 
sure besides ourselves, and when Morris started 
off again, there was a thrilling whisper through 
the crowd : ® 

“«*A maniac! A maniac skater!’ 

“ Morris Stewart was quickly by his side, and 
laid out his hand to grasp the maniac’s shoulder, 
when the other turned as quickly as lightning and 
eluded him. Now it seemed to dawn upon the 
mind of the lunatic that he was pursued, and 
you are aware how preternaturally acute all their 


faculties seem to become under such cireumstan- | 


ces. So it was now a race indeed—up and 
back and front with the agility of 
rope-dancers, over towards the ‘ Whirlpool’ they 
both skated. This place was never known to be 
frozen solid on account, as it was supposed, of 


down, turning 
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* 


numberless springs which bubbled up from this | 


one spot, and the great yawning hole was open, 
and the piles of cracked ice were thrown up all 
around it to the height of about two feet, layer 
As Morris Stewart approached the 
dangerous hole, he suddenly, but the 
skater, with a loud, discordant langh, 
went up to its very edge, and the ice tra: king, 


upon layer. 
veered 
maniac 


smashing, like weights falling into and crushing | 


for him 
Then, as the crowd murmured their horror, out 
from the spot he darted again, with Stewart in 
fall pursuit. 

“ Now that the lunatic seemed aware that all 
the efforts were concentrated upon his capture, 
his excitement seemed to become 
and his energies increased with his peril in and 
out among the crowd, who involuntarily shrank 
from his touch. As he passed by Amy and my- 
self in his mad career, he shouted detiantly in our 
‘Ha, ha! Ho, ho!’ and the hills seemed 
‘Ha, ha! Ho, ho!’ But 
Stewart was now almost upon him; he had 
grasped his arm, but he writhed from hii again. 
Then the fearful race continued on, on towards 
the Whirlpool once more. Its edge was almost 
gained. Morris Stewart made one tierce effort, 
and caught the maniac around the body, but in- 
stead of giving up to his captor, he turned quick- 
ly and grasped Morris in return, while his eyes 
glared into his, and his hot breath blew upon his 
face, as if almost scorching it with his horrid 
maniac laugh, ‘Ho, ho! Ha, ha!’ — It was now 
a desperate struggle. Morris felt that the maniac 
was possessed of giant’s strength, and was drag- 
ging him slowly but surely to the yawning pooi. 
He struggled, resisted with all his power, but at 
last sent up a fearful ery, ‘Help! help! 

“The asylum keepers were hastening to his 
assistance — the crowd seemed paralyzed, ap- 
palled, save a few stragglers who were hastening 
towards them. As for me, I stood with eyes 
distended, watching the dreadful scene, and my 
heart seemed to stand still. I could seareely re- 
alize the horror of their positions, but I could 
hardly restrain the cry which was bursting from 
my lips as I saw Ais danger— Morris, dear Mor- 
ris—O God, help him!’ : 


glass, seemed to make merry music 


more intense, 


faces, 
in mockery to shriek, 


“They were now upon the very edge, down, 
wrestling upon their knees, then up again, then 
with backs curved and breasts out till they almost 
fell backwards. Panting, tugging for life was 
Morris Stewart in those moments when assistance 
seemed to be so tardy. Now I heard the ice 
around the edges breaking, like a hammer splin- 
tering glass; but the maniac was ruthless, his 
strength was superhuman, and whilst his Keepers 
were rushing towards Stewart's rescue, not ten 
feet from him, the maniac dragged him to the 
edge—one gasp, one desperate effort for life, and 
with a feeble ery from the one, and an awful 
langh from the other, over into the Whirlpool 
both went. 

“There were many efforts to save the doomed. 
But I only saw in the splashing water tle up- 
lifted arms of my former lover, and heard his 
last despairing ery, ere he sunk from sight, and 
beside him, the pale face and burning eyes and 
elf locks of the drowning maniac, who shouted 
gleefully, though but a second’s time was his of 
life. That instant I staggered back blind with 
agony, when I heard a low wail at my side. But 
there was deep misery in that cry. I almost 
laughed then at the baby Amy’s frenzy, and 
thought of my great load of woe. But she ut- 
tered one feéble cry which caught my ears : 

“*My husband! my husband!’ And Amy 
Howard sunk to the ground in a swoon.” 

Rocking in her chair, looking into the dying 
embers of the fire, back, back, through the long 
years, grandmother told us this story. 


Floral Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. 
Winter, shod with fleecy snow, 
Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 


Lest he should wake the Spring below. 
Baruyr CORNWALL 














Seedling Verbenas. 

The best way of raising verbenas from the seed is to 
procure of some reliable florist half a dozen of the finest 
varieties, from white to dark purple. These reeds should 
be sown in shallow pans, which must be kept in a warm 
room near the stove. The pans should be filled with rich, 
light,loamy soil, and kept well moistened, but not too wet. 
As soon as the plants are of sufficient size to transplant 
into pots, do so—but with great care, keeping the plants 
warm, but out of the sun. If the plants are destined to 
be trained to frames, prune out the weakest stalks; and 
when spring comes, you will find you have a vigorous, 
healthy plant, which will be covered with bloom during 
the summer months. Those destined for bedding out 
should be trained rather differently, being allowed to faii 
over the sides of the pot; and to prevent the shoots from 
becoming weak, they should be supported by ao light 
framework, hanging outside of the pot, made either of 
wire or reeds. 


Winter Work. 

The winter is the proper time to prepare labels, sticks, 
trellises, ete., for spring and summer use. Good pine or 
cedar shingles are excellent for labels, splitting them into 
pieces of convenient width, and painting with white paint 
If the name be written with lead pencil before the paint 
is quite dry, it will never be effaced by the action of the 
weather. The rods for supporting the stems of plants, 
splint shingles—round the pieces and paint them green, 
or brown. There is a diversity of opinion with regard to 
the color that frames and supporters of plants should be 
painted, some thinking green less noticeable among the 
foliage, and others brown—we advocate the brown. Reeds, 
round rattans are excellent for making light frames 





Common Daisy (Bellis Perennis). 

Those who are now filling their greenhouses or windows 
with plants for winter flowering, should not forget to pro- 
cure a dozen or two pota of this sweet little lower Placed 
hear the glass on a sheif in a warm greenhouse, they 
flower early in the winter, and continue till spring is 
fairly opened. There are several varieties in cultivation, 
as the red, white, blush, mottled, red-quilled, white- 
quilled, and hen and chicken daisy. The latter is a sin- 
gular freak of one stem supporting a quantity of flowe 
instead of one, the normal type 








Saponaria. 
Seapwort. Very beautiful little plante, annual and ve 
rennial, greatly resembling all kinds of lychnis. All the 
kinds of saponaria look well on rock-work, covering it 
with @ profusion of beautiful little pink flowers. The 
handeomest kinds are Saponaria Orymoutes, S. Calabriea 
for the perennials, and 8. Varcaria, and S. Perfolsata. for 
the annuals. They will grow in any kind of garden soi! 














Mester's Picnic. 


Colonel Stone, a practising lawrver, and Dr Maen. « 
sehr pence physician Were rival camtiiates for the Sonat 

ep listrict. Dr * 

form, and, iu Ng ped 

a certain case in which be 

hon-suited in seme technicality Now 

“we ned to have the law reformed. or « 


























incompetent to bring a suit cormetl)—he can take either 

hern of the dilewima “” Colonel Stone replied ' . 
doctor bas the advantage of we When I 

tenho a mistake in my profession, he has only to th 





reconis of the court and find it, and pul 
world; but when he makes a mistake in his prof 
buries it sa feet wader ground 





At a public tea-party recently held in one of our coon 
try towns, where sentiments were ln omler, a timid beach 
e) s bold enough to rentind the ladies that le apy ear 
was upon them, by offering the following 
Three dreary long years I have waited for thie 
Now if you'll pop the question I'l surely aay yes 
Te which a lady promptly responded, as follows 
The man without courage to do his own wooing 
May do his own washing, and baking and sewing 
The bachelor looked pease 








One of the writer's schoolmates was always behind with 
his lessons, and upon one occasion his teacher, in an sead 
emy to which he had managed to obtain an entrance, was 
endeavoring to explain a question in arithmetic te him 
He was asked, * Suppose you had one hundred dollars, 
and you were to give away eighty dollars. how would vou 
tain how much you had remaining ’ lis reply set 
sore and scholars ins roar, for, with his own peculiar 
aeutig tone, he exclaimed, ** Why, Pd count it 








The talented sister of a learned and humorous man wae 
studying metaphysics. Puzzled by the mazes of the sub- 
ject, she applied to him for definitions. © Brother,’ «he 
asked, *‘ what is mind?’ Looking from his book he wittl- 
ly and evasively replied: ‘*No matter.’ he pondered 
the answer, and presently returning, asked broth 
is matter’? and received the laconic reply, 
** Never mind.” 








A minister noted for winbinin' the somewhat incongra- 
ous professions of preacher and money-lender, was mak- 
ing a prayer, in which was the following pe tition—** Urant 
that we may have more interest in heaven’ Don't do 
* exclaimed one of the congregation, © don't de it! The 
1 sinner gets five per cent 

he? 








A very fat man having taken a seat in an omnibus, al- 
ready crowded to the great annoyance of the passengers, 
several, with partial breathing and mut x lips. in- 
quired who such a lump of flesh as the new-comer 
be? * T don't know,” responded a wag, but juicing ff 
the eran he produces, Ishould suppose him a member of 
the Pre: 











“ First class in natural philosophy, stand Mp What's 





attrac "ease, sir, 1 know. The look a blue-eyed 
gal giv © her lover” ** Right, sir Now tell me what 
inertia is?’ ‘Inertia, sir, is a desire to remain where 


you are; a feeling a piece of calico experiences when lean- 
ing against a colored velvet vest.” Right again, sir 
Cal! the next class, do you hear!" 








with considerable earnestness, to imp 
upon a fellow-passenger who was seated in t nine Ve~ 
hicle, and who appeared rather dull of apprehension, at 
length, being ey irritated, he exclaimed, ** Why. sir, 
it'sasplainas ABC!" |“ That may be,” quietly replied 
the other, “but Lam D EF. 


“* Pray excuse me,” said a well dressed voung man toa 
young lady, in the second tier of boxes at a theatre, ° 1 
wish to go up ce and get some refreshments—lon't 
leave your seat.” A sailor seated in a box near his girt, 
wad lisposedd to do the same thing, arore and 

* Harkee, Moll, 'm going aloft to wet my whistle 
fall overboard while I'm gone.” 





A writer in the American Medical Gazette thus furnishes 
the reason why young ladies blush Me 
about their lovers: © The mind communicates with the 
central ganglion; the latter by reflex action through the 
brain and facial nerve, to the organie nerves in the thee, 
with which its branches inosculate.”’ 


poken to 





An aspiring politician, ie A caucus some Years avo, bore 
down with all his weight upon the character of Daniel 
Webster: 

“ Webster,” said our orator, “ what has Webster done 
for this country’? To be sure he made a spelling-book—"’ 
Here the house came down. Genuine this. 

An elderly gentleman was Seavelilen: lately, while afficted 
with a Med bad cough, which annoyed bis fellow-passen- 
gers greatly. Finally one of them remarked in a tone of 
dis; leasure, “Sir, that is a very bad cough of yours.’ 

rue, sir,’ replied the gentleman ; “but you'll excuse 
me, it’s the best I've got. 





A waggis! waeked cebesitly cured his wife of divers Mla 
in this wise. He kissed the servant-girl one morning, and 
gotcaught atit. Mre. J. was up in an instant. She 
forgot all her complaints, and the man of the house de- 
clares that he has never had to pay a cent for help since. 


A book canvasser states, on calling on a man in Arkan- 
sas to purchase a book, he was told that he would be glad 
to have the book, but that he had a book already 
the idea of having two books seemed preposterous 
if he would buy the old book, he would trade 





Aman who had brutally assaulted his wif 
was brought before Justice 
good deal to say ny 4 
replied Kavanagh, * you can't get it here, I am sorry to 
tell you, as this court has no power to hang you.’ 









ut * 





Saxe gives the following advice to the rising generation : 
In going to parties, just mind what you're at, 
Beware of your head, and take care of your hat, 
Lest you find that a favorite son of your mother 
Has an ache in the one and @ brick in the other! 


The man who stheeapted. to extract the squeak out of 
a bedstead with a cork-screw, wrapped up a shovel full of 
red hot coals in a napkin the other evening, and put them 
in his bed to mee his feet warm. 


A professional secon boy, some ten years of age, ieno- 
rant of the art of reading. “bought acard to be placed on 
his Dreast, and appeared in the pub lic streets a8 a ** pour 
wel ow with erght smali chudren.” 


A lawyer engaged in a case, tormented a witness so 
much with que stions, that the poor fellow at last cried for 
water. © The re,”’ said the judge, “1 thouhgt jou'd 
pump him dry.” 


Some one, on reading a placard of the opera in which 
Madame Dorus Gras was to sing the coarcter allotted to 
Miss Hayes, said * he wondered how the substitution of 
grass for hays would be relished in the stalls 





“ This snow storm the boys regard asa joke,” said old 
Pr. Dilworth, during the late storm. © Yes,” replied 
his companion, ** and it is s Joke that any one can see the 
drift of!" 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years unequalled cari nity and popularity, 
has become a * household word’ from Maine to Califor 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Stater 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

CP” It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

5H It is printed on the finest sstin-corthced paper, 
with new type. and @ neat and beautiful ety le 
It is of the Mammoth size, yet contains po miwer- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 
Pa. -% It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of ue 
, discoveries, miscellany, wit and Lumor 

“7 It is carefully edited by MoM. Ballou, whe has 

nineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
= It contains in its large, well fille 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or | 

SPH It numbers among ite regui omtributore the 
best male and female writers in the countr 

CW Its tales, while they absorb the reader 





tand deeply ip 















cultivates 
taste for all that is good and beautife 0 
CP It is acknowledged that the good influence: of each 
® paper in the home cirvie is almost inraleulalde 
r: te suggestive pages provoke in the ng on in 
quiring spirit, and add to thetr ateres of knowlede 
CP Its colamne are free from polities and ail prring 


topics, ite ohjret being to make home haps 
SH It is for these rensons that it has for years been o 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
l euberriter, one year 
4 subscribers, 






“ and one to gettier-up of riot 
'? tas Pine ov ove Ustow and Tee We 
Bre sent toget he 




















